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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


TT reser a significance reaching throughout the 
present session of Congress in that vote on the 
World Court. 

Irrespective of the merits of the issue, the 
anti-foreign spirit and other con- 
xh to break down the Presi 
Twenty-two Democrats 


group pressure, the 
siderations were strong en 
dent’s hold on his own party. 
deserted. 


10ug 


| If they will break on an issue as abstract as the 
World Court, they'll break away on other issues far 
more concrete. 
¢ The President will win approval for his major 
but Congress will put in various 
Congress is be- 


recommendations, 
modifying and guiding amendments. 
ginning to react just a little bit to the criticism that it 
is rubber-stamp. 
| As the two-year mark for the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration nears, troubles are piling up. Labor is res- 
tive, that is, the American Federation of Labor is chaf- 
ing at the bit. 


> FF 
Mr. Roosevelt’s renewal of the 


auto code was the first time labor 
found itself against a reversal of 
the tide which has been flowing its 
way ever since the New Deal began. 


LABOR GETS 
FIRST REBUFF 
IN AUTO CODE 


¢ This means friction which will be visible when Con- 
gress takes up the 30-hour week idea. This is a sort 

of monkey wrench in the machinery of recovery to 

which the Administration is decidedly opposed. 

@ Maybe the A. F. of L. 

the President to go to the country on the 


will make the error in strategy 


~ of forcing 
labor issue, pointing out that no group of men whether 
ital can dominate tl Maybe 
to work quietly in the 


umn 1.) 


in labor or ca} 1e government. 
the A. F. of L 
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The Aviation Program Takes Off 


States, carry more passengers than all the rest of the 


Congress now has the report of the Federal Avia- 
world combined. 


tion Commission, embodying recommendations for 
a legislative program affecting every phase of Ameri- 
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fat Future growth, bringing cheaper rates for air mail, 
can aviation. express, and passenger service and manufacture of 

Except for the proposal to establish an Air Com- suitable private planes, is threatened by the status of 
merce Commission, President Roosevelt has approved air mail carriers, many of whom are operating at a 
the Commission’s findings. heavy loss. 

Between now and March | the air mail contracts Since its appointment last June the Commission has 
expire and Congress must take the first steps in legis- received the advice of hundreds of aeronautical au- 
lation which may determine if the United States is to thorities and has completed a first hand study of air 
maintain its present leadership in air transport. transport in this country and in Europe. For details 

American transport systems, spanning all but two see articles on pages 3 and 13. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


Applied For U. 


buff to the New Deal—the two-thirds Demo- 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY shadowed by the first re- 
election 


cratic majority of last November’s 
turned its back on the President. 

¢ But undaunted a new Automobile Code is created, 
a ringing message on Aviation turns American eyes 

skyward again, the railroads, their affiliates and their 

competitors, ships and busses, are checked and double- 

checked by Coordinator Eastman and a comprehensive 

plan of regulation submitted to Congress. 


Under the Blue Eagle there is activity, and there is 

discord. Organized labor complains bitterly about 
an “imposed” code, while a 48-hour week is offered in- 
stead of a 30-hour one .. . new automobile models in 
the Fall instead of in the Winter. 


¢ Congress debates Old Age Pensions, Ships, Cotton 

. Where do the old people live? How many are 
there? A map showing just what the burden of the 
Nation and the States will be and where the aged are 
located. 


Nationalism is pitted against Internationalism; 
tariffs versus reciprocal trade agreements; the fail- 


ure of the Soviet-American debt settlement. 


As automobile workers vote for their representative 

for collective bargaining Francis Biddle, Chairman 
of the Labor Board, goes before the public with his 
views on labor legislation. 


What about the news you read? A symposium of 

discussion by two newspaper men, by President 
Hoover’s former secretary, and by Stephen Early, 
in charge of press relations for President Roosevelt, 
who each express their views on the method of the Ad- 
ministration of giving out information. 


These subjects and others that affect your welfare 
will be found on pages which follow. 


The United States News 
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Thumbs Down on World Court 

adherence to the World 
(7 less than the re- 
means to the 


Senate rejection of 
Court by a 52 to 36 vote 
quired two-thirds majority), 
President the first defeat of the season. He 
agreed at the eleventh hour to an amendment 
formerly declared unacceptable but to no avail. 
t is a victory for those favor- 
last-minute barrage of tele- 
attributed largely to the in- 
fluence of “radio priest” Father Coughlin and 
some newspaper opposition is said to have 
changed several votes from affirmative to nega- 
tive. 

To the world, the 
tide still sets toward nat 


To the country, i 
ing isolation. A 
grams to Senators, 


vote serves notice that the 
ionalism. 


* * 7 


Transport Control With “Teeth” 

Into the open come plans for realizing the 
President's objective of coordinating all trans- 
portation under a regulative body with “teeth.” 

Rail Coorcinator Eastman would place bus, 
truck, pipe-line and water carriers under an en- 
larged Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
air transport to come under its authority later. 
Railroads, already regulated, would be protected 
from unwarranted competition. 

The President asks Congress to place 
under the I. C. C. now—not later. 


aviation 


* * * 


The Railroads’ Future 

Three plans for the railroads, as outlined by 
Rail Coordinator Eastman for the President and 
Congress: 

1. Prevention of waste, through cooperation 
among companies and a Coordinator armed with 





—Wide World 


“SAVE THE RAILROADS” 


In a report to Congress, submitted through 

the I. C.C., Transportation Coordinator Joseph 

B. Eastman urges Federal regulation of buses, 
planes and other railroad competitors. 





authority. Chief merit: Feasibility. Drawback: 
Length of time required for effectiveness. 

2. Compulsory consolidation into a few large 
systems. Chief merit: More rapid increase of 
efficiency. Obstacles: Public opposition to prac- 
tical monopolies in private hands; large displace 
ment of labor with heavy payments of “dis- 
missal wages.” 


3. Government operation, Advantages: Maxi- 
mum economies possible at once; improvements 
bringing business to heavy industry. Possible 


evils: “Political” control, 
excessive strain on public 

Choice of Mr. Eastman: 
number 3 indicated 
fails 


nullifying economies: 
credit. 

Plan number 1, with 
as likely if plan number 1 


* * 7 


The New Aviation Program 

Gathering together the ramifying threads of 
the Nation’s air transport interests, the Federal 
Aviation Commission sends to Congress a 102- 
point program. It proposes: 

For commercial aviation, regulation of rates, 
service, and financial structure of companies. 
Also an airship service to span both oceans. 

For national defence, 4,230 airplanes, an 80 per 
cent increase to be spread over five years. 

For the air mail, relief of the Post Office from 
paying more for this service than it receives from 
the public. 

For the private flyer, simplicity of regulations 
as far as compatible with public safety. 


es e« @ 


Gold For Goods 

Higher goes the pile of gold in the Treasury, 
1934 having added nearly 1.2 billion dollars’ 
worth sent by other nations. 

Nearly half of it was in payment for goods the 
United States sold abroad over and above what 
the country purchased. So announces the De- 
partment of Commerce, reporting a 27 per cent 
increase in exports, by value, and 14 per cent in 
imports. 

One conclusion: Payments due the United 
States from investments abroad were met, not in 
goods, but in gold. 

One question raised by economists: How long 
can the country put off a large credit inflation 
with the gold inflow continuing? 


a * * 


Cotton Puzzle 
The Senate Agriculture Committee ponders 
America’s cotton puzzle. Elements of the puzzle: 
Despite lower stocks of cotton abroad, Ameri- 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Happenings and What They Mean + + 
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can sales are running 60 per cent below the ten- 
year average and are still falling. 
Total goods sold abroad last year exceeded pur- 
a billion dollars. The net bill was 
But where will the gold come from 
purchases? Cotton begins to 


chases by half 
paid in gold 
to continue these 


feel the pinch 
Senators hear three cabinet members offer so- 


lutions. From Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 
Increased purchases of foreign goods. From Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper: A world economic 
council to fix and enforce quotas for purchase 
and sale of all goods between countries. From 
Secretary of State Hull: Another world economic 
conference. 


Hurdles for Work Bill 

On go the hearings in the Senate committee on 
the Work Relief Bill, appropriating $4,880,000,000. 
Rear Admiral Peoples, slated for a part in the 
spending, asserts that many projects will return 
their cost to the Government. 

Some protests against the bill as it stands: 

From the American Federation of Labor, 
against the $50 a month average wage rate. 

From the Liberty League, that its grants of 
power to the President would enable him to 
change the American form of government. 

From the General Contractors’ Association, 
against’ direct employment of labor on projects 
instead of letting jobs to contractors. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins warns of delay. 
Present funds will be exhausted on Feb. 10. 


. . . 


More Work—More Relief! 

Paradox of the week: An estimated 460,000 
increase in employment for last December and a 
rise in industrial production to the highest point 
for the month since 1929. For the same month, 
another million persons added to the relief rolls. 

Relief Adininistration’s explanation: The un- 
employed are reaching the end of their savings. 


” * * 


W hdts#Ahead for Banking? 


No central bank, but centralized control of 
banking lies ahead, in the Administration’s legis- 


lative plans. Two levers would operate the 
controls: 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, for 


which power will be asked to determine condi- 
tions under which banks may qualify to have de- 
posits insured. Congress, of course, must lay 
down the policies. 

Federal Reserve Board, to which determination 
of credit conditions would be given. It now rests 
with the Reserve Banks. The instruments are re- 
discount rates and dealings in Government bonds. 

One argument for central control: It may be 
needed to limit credit inflation, the possibilities 
of which are termed vast, if not explosive. 
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OPENS BUILDERS’ MEETING 
Secretary of Commerce Roper (right) de- 
livers the first main address in Washington to 
the convention of the Associated General 
Contractors of America. Seated on the left is 
N. F. Helmers, president of the Association. 











How Safe Are Banks? 


How safe are the insured banks compared with 
those whose deposits are not insured? The score 
for last year is in, provided by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

In 1934, out of 15,000 banks having deposits in- 
sured, the number of failures was 9—about 1 in 
1,660. 

Among 1,200 banks with deposits not insured, 
the number of failures was 47—about 1 in 26. 

Score in favor of the insured banks: 65 to 1. 

* * * 


Help for Home Owners 

Another billion dollars for mortgage relief to 
distressed home owners is on the books. The 
Administration plans to ask Congress to let the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation borrow that ad- 
ditional amount, under Government guarantee. 
The HOLC is currently out of funds, having al- 
ready used up its present three billion dollars of 
borrowing capacity. Applicants awaiting the 
new funds number 500,000. 

Percentage of all home mortgages underwritten 
by Uncle Sam, when the new billion dollar sum 


is used: Nineteen. 
* * + 


“Baby Bonds” and Billions 

To the White House for the Presidential sig- 
nature goes the “revolving bond authorization” 
bill, making possible a total debt of the Gov- 
ernment to the amount of 45 billion dollars. 


The “baby bonds” are a part of it, to be sold in 
units as low as $20. This clears the legal path- 
way for the vast financial outlays under debate 
on Capitol Hill. 


For the Veterans 

The first appropriation bill passed by Congress 
goes to the President for approval. The amount: 
780 million dollars, mostly for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It passes free of entanglements with the bonus, 
which is bedeviled by a split between two groups 
of its advocates. One group wants to pay with 
printing press money; the other, supported by 
the American Legion, would meet the two bil- 
lion dollar cost by borrowing and drawing on 
the bonus sinking funa. The Administration, op- 
posing, plans to ask new taxes if the bill passes 
over a Presidential veto. 


* * * 


Chinese and Silver 

As American purchases of silver rise sharply, 
a major banking crisis develops in China with 
the dwindling of that.nation’s monetary reserves 
of silver. Amid rumors and denials of economic 
and military aid to China, leaders of the two 
countries confer. 

Unraised in Washington is the issue of the 
“open door” in China, as a stay-at-home policy 
triumphs, with the World Court defeat. 

Says Ambassador-at-large Norman H. Davis: 
“Japan’s combined army, navy and air forces 
are larger than those of the United States.” 


* * * 


TVA Argues 


Its vast plans in danger of being halted by 
court action, the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
compelled to argue against a Federal Court in- 
junction suit at Birmingham, Ala. Coal interests 
are insisting on a show-down on the constitution- 
ality of the TVA Act. In hearings begun last 
week, TVA Chairman Morgan announces that ad- 
ditional dams for power will not be built until 
a market for current appears. 

Dams now being built: Norris and Joe Wheeler, 
at a cost of 70 million dollars, to develop 500,000 
horsepower. 

om a * 


New Life for RFC 

First bill of the 74th Congress to be signed by 
the President extends for two years the lending 
life of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and equips it with several new functions. One 
of them brings the RFC into the forefront of the 
campaign for greater use of electricity. With 
power to finance sales of household electric 
equipment, it prepares to ease the way for larger 
use and lower rates. 

TVA’s Electric Farm and Home Authority 
blazed the trail, but its resources are dwarfed by 
































That— 
A member of the Cabinet in a re- 
cent dispute over a paragraph of the 


need funds by Feb. 10 was to spur 
the Administration’s work bill. Ac- 
cording to Treasury statements the 


that the huge volume of frozen 
credit now in real estate loans must 
soon be liquefied. They think that 
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That— 
The new United States savings 
bonds will not be offered in exchange 





NRA asked “Can’t we settle this on 
a social rather than a legal basis?” 
It was ultimately setled on a legal 
basis. 


That— 

NRA executives who maneuvered 
to keep Section 7a from a court 
test to determine exactly what it 
means in law, now are anxious for 
a court definition. Many of their 
troubles continue to grow out of 
questions arising over the language 
of that section which gives to labor 
the right to bargain collectively. One 
high official complained this past 
week that no one knew what the 
law meant. 


That— 

The social security plan will prob- 
ably cost the Federal Government 
up to half a billion dollars a year 
by 1980, although the proposed bill 
sets 200 million as the figure. 


That— 
The reason Relief Administrator 
Hopkins told Congress he would 


FERA has enough funds to last more 
than a month beyond that date. 


* * 


That— 

Administration leaders are anxious 
to get Congress approval for the 
salaries of 900 alcohol tax unit em- 
ployes before Senator McKellar re- 
turns in a few weeks. It was the 
Senator’s rider to an appropriation 
bill that cut these people off the pay 
roll on Dec. 1. 


That— 

Banking legislation to be proposed 
to Congress with Administration 
support may be more potent than 
conservatives will like. White House 
conferences have about shaped up 
outline of proposals. Further cen- 
tralization of Federal Reserve sys- 
tem is likely. 


That— 

Officials are inquiring into the idea 
of making mortgages on homes eli- 
gible for rediscount at Federal Re- 
serve Banks, if refinanced accord- 
ing to Federal specifications.. Presi- 
dential advisers have concluded 


much of the fourteen billion dollars 
of deposits in savings banks and 
departments of commercial banks 
should find its way into mortgages. 


That— 

Henry A. Wallace, 
Agriculture, is about to launch a 
nation-wide program of farm 
forums at which rural folk will 
gather to debate their problems. 
This fits in with the Secretary’s idea 


that the people of the country must 


make up their minds concerning di- 


rection they want Government to go. 


. * . 


That— 


France wants to export wheat to 
the United States and may do so if 
an agreement is reached. Formerly 
that country was a big customer for 
United States wheat, but the tables 
were turned by the AAA and the 


drought. 


That— 


A direct shipping subsidy may soon 
replace the present indirect method 
of helping shipping companies by 


paying them large sums for carry- 
ing the mails. 


Secretary of 


for called Liberty Bonds this Spring. 


* . * 


That— 

NRA is concerned over charges of 
racketeering in some code authori- 
ties and has a staff doing little but 
investigating complaints. Principal 
charge is that some authorities mis- 
use power to force payment of as- 
sessments. 


That— 

Senate attitude on World Court and 
of foreign debts influenced decision 
not to bargain further with Russia 
over Czarist debts. With breakdown 
goes plans for big American em- 


bassy in. Moscow and_ extensive 
trade. 

7 . . 
That— 


Francis Biddle, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, is go- 
ing to the people with speeches and 
radio addresses in an effort to mus- 
ter support for a stronger labor law. 
He takes this stand rather than fol- 
low a reported inclination to resign 
after Labor Board decision had been 


overruled recently by the President. 














the 300 million dollars allowed the RFC for this 


and related purposes. 
* * - 


CCC's Cost 

How expensive is Uncle Sam's forest army, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps? 

Its cost for the first 18 months: 
dollars. 

But the Bureau of Census estimates that it 
added in wealth to the nation’s forests and lands 
a total of 291 million dollars. This leaves a net 
cost of 139 million dollars. An average of 350,000 
unemployed men were supported for 18 months, 
not counting relatives to whom most of their 
earnings were sent. Each mans’ share of the 
net cost: $267 a year. 

7 * * 


Auto Code and A. F. of L. 

The automobile code is renewed for the dur- 
ation of NRA—till June 16. Modifications, bear- 
ing the earmarks of Presidential insistence, are 
confined to measures for leveling ups and downs 
of employment—new models in the Autumn, extra 
pay for hours in excess of 48 weekly. Refused are 
organized labor’s demands—end of the Automo- 
bile Labor Board, excision of the “merit clause.” 
A. F. of L. union chiefs set Feb. 23 ‘for discussion 
of a strike. 


430 million 


* * * 


Uncle Sam at Geneva 

As the Senate turns thumbs down on the 
World Court, official representatives of the 
United States Government take seats at Geneva 
in the International Labor Organization. Con- 
gress voted for membership last June. The ILO, 
though related to, is not a part of the League 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“ADOPT WORLD OUTLOOK” 
Appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Secretary of State Hull urges the 
United States to join with other nations in 
encouraging trade agreements and lowering 
tariff barriers. 











of Nations. First vote cast by American repre- 
sentative Isador Lubin aids passage of a 40-hour 


week resolution. 
* * * 


States and Child Labor 


The Child Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, needing 14 more ratifications, receives three 
rebuffs. Texas and Tennessee legislatures vote 
against it. A New York legislative committee re- 
fuses to report it out for action. Hope for the 
Amendment’s ratification in 1935 rests on 19 
State legislatures, in session this year, which 
have not yet acted. 

* - - 


Farmers “Thanksgiving” 

As Mr. Average American Farmer casts up his 
accounts for 1934, he finds his income 20 cents 
higher for each dollar received the year before. 
Of these 20 cents, 8 came in benefit payments 
from tf#e Government. Cost of things he must 
buy is 8 cents higher, so he fared better by the 
net amount of 12 cents. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the Department of Labor 
give him the data for his computations. 

x* * * 


Vail Order Weapons 

In quiet preparation is a new move in the war 
on crime. Attorney General Cummings submits 
a bill to Congress requiring registration of pistols 
and revolvers and placing a tax on them. These 
weapons slipped out of the net for control of 
firearms spread by the previous Congress, de- 
spite crime figures showing homicide rates among 
the highest where pistols are carried freely. The 
bill is aimed especially at stopping the mail or- 
der business in small arms. 

* “ - 


That Gold Decision 

With the gold clause decision still the secret 
of the Supreme Court, the Administration lays 
plans for instant action in the event of an un- 
favorable verdict. It has no intention of paying 
$1.69 of present money for each dollar of its ob- 
ligations; nor does it intend that private debtors 
on gold clause contracts shall do so. Only ques- 
tion is procedure. 

* * . 


PWA Cleans House 


Charges of graft in the Public Works Adminis- 
tration lead to a Federal District grand jury in- 
vestigation, the first since the Teapot Dome in- 
quiry into the Department of the Interior. But 
there is a difference. PWA Administrator is the 
one to bring the charges, which involve a 4 mil- 
lion dollar project in Texas. His housecleaning 
from within has already brought more than 300 
convictions. 
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[Continued from Page 1] 


lobbies of Congress to get more 
legislation favorable to its cause. 
And the upshot some day will be 
a Supreme Court decision telling 
the federal government it has no 
right to regulate employer-em- 
ploye relations except on com- 
mon Carriers. 


| Meanwhile the ambitions of 

the labor group will be to get 

all the legislation possible on the 

statute books while the organizers 
are at work. 


The gold clause cases have 

produced an unnatural amount 
of suspense. Business commit- 
ments have been for the moment 
delayed pending the outcome of 
the suits and a thorough study of 
the principles back of the opinions 
of the Court. 


For entirely apart 
MUCH HANGS from the problem 
ON DECISION of the amount of 
ABOUT GOLD money due on the 
gold clauses, there 
has been the broader question of 
the right of contract and the gov- 
ernment’s power to alter public 
and private pledges in the usual 
course of finance. The decisions 
are of epochal importance. 


There’s a curious psychological 

reaction in Washington to 
what the Supreme Court is doing 
and may do. A new boss has 
arisen. Hitherto the feeling has 
been that a dictatorship of a more 
or less benevolent sort was ruling 
us, that the Congress and the 
President were of one mind and 
that laws could be passed over- 
night to accomplish almost any 
objective. 


I Now, however, it is beginning 
to dawn on the folks here that 
the Supreme Court is unaffected 
by crusades and hysteria and 
politics and the question of 
whether a case is for or against 
the New Deal. In other words, 
we have a government of laws and 

not men. 
The old theory 


STABILIZING that the Supreme 
INFLUENCE INCourt “keeps its ear 


FIRM COURT to the ground,” 
namely, that it fol- 
lows public opinion, has been 


pretty well exploded. The Court 
realizes, no doubt, that the Ameri- 
can constitutional system is on 
trial, and that decisions handed 
down now will have their influ- 
ence for generations to come. 


q On the whole there should be 

much encouragement for busi- 
ness in the trend here toward or- 
derly instead of panicky proce- 
dure. The Administration has not 
abandoned its reform ideas but it 
is beginning to feel the importance 
of the practical approach on many 
different problems that have pro- 
duced snags. 

There is, for example, the hold- 
ing company problem. The Ad- 
ministration has come to realize 
that if holding companies in the 
electric light industry are de- 
stroyed or even drastically regu- 
lated the public will ask why hold- 
ing companies in other fields of 
business endeavor should not get 
somewhat analogous treatment. 

The New Deal is discovering 
that horizontal reforms which cut 
through business at a time when 
recovery is the paramount neces- 
sity may be good political ammu- 
nition but it doesn’t cut down 
government deficits or relief rolls. 

Davip LawreENce. 


In Air Planned 
By Commission 


[MPENDING is the most important 

development in American aviation 
since the December day in 1903 
when the Wright brothers staged 
their first successful airplane flight 
over the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C. 

In this case the outcome does not 
depend on mechanical ingenuity 
but on legislative action. 

Congress last week received the 
recommendations of the Federal 
Aviation Commission, which since 
early last Summer has been en- 
gaged in an exhaustive study of the 
aviation industry of this country. 
Altogether the voluminous report of 
the Commission contains 102 sugges- 
tions for future aeronautical devel- 
opment. 


ENDING DIFFICULTIES 

It is considered likely that if Con- 
gress undertakes a comprehensive 
legislative program in accordance 
with the principles outlined by the 
FAC, many of the present difficul- 
ties standing in the way of Amer- 
ican aviation will readily be elimi- 
nated. 

If an unwise legislative policy is 
adopted, American leadership in 
aeronautics, which last year enabled 
airways of this country to carry 
more passengers, more mail, and 
more express than all the air lines 
of Europe combined, may be en- 
dangered. 

An unfavorable factor in the sit- 
uation, says the report, is the con- 
dition of air mail operation. Low 
rates under which many companies 
are operating are causing enormous 
losses which may result in the bank- 
ruptcy of many important lines. 


MAIL CONTRACTS 

A first step in the legislative pro- 
gram must be taken soon to care 
for present air mail contracts which 
expire about March 1. 

In the message which he sent to 
Congress to accompany the report 
of the FAC, President Roosevelt de- 
clared his disagreement with one 
important finding. 

Since he hopes to combine regu- 
lation of transportation under one 
agency, he does not believe it advis- 
able to set up a temporary Air 
Commerce Commission, as the FAC 
recommends. 

“In the interim before a perma- 
nent consolidated agency is created 
or designated over transportation 
as a whole,” said the President, “a 
division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can well serve the needs 
of air transportation.” 

During its studies the FAC drew 
upon the store of information col- 
lected by nearly a score of aeronau- 
tical investigations which have 
| taken place since 1919. Its research 
has been more comprehensive than 





| any of these and the data it has | 


collected are believed to be an ade- 
quate chart for the development of 
American aviation for many years 
to come. 


SCOPE OF SERVICE 


tional plan, aviation in this coun- 
try has been developed to the place 
where it employs 61,000 persons, and 
has 133,000 miles of daily scheduled 
domestic air transport operations. 

From 1929 to 1934 the number of 
passengers carried in a year on do- 
mestic air lines increased from 162,- 
560 to approximately 457,000, the 
passenger mileage from about 31,- 
013,000 to 185,500,000. 

The 102 recommendations of the 
FAC may be divided into those which 
affect civilian aviation and those 
concerned with problems of national 
defense. 


CHIEF POLICIES 


Among the principal recom- 
mendations affecting civilian avia- 
tion are the following: 

1. Creation of a non-partisan Air 
Commerce Commission. This sug- 





gestion, with which President Roose- 
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A 102-POINT PROGRAM FOR 








Even without a comprehensive na- | 








The members of the Federal Aviation Commission, 
recommendations are in the hands of Congress. 
E. P. Warner, Franklin K. Lane, Jr., 


J. Carroll Cone (Secretary), 
W. Howell (Chairman), 


velt disagrees, would provide for the 
general regulation of air transporta- 
tion. 

A long list of duties is suggested 
for the proposed Commission. It 
would control rates. 

2. Post Office Department pay- 
ments to each line for the carrying 
of the air mail should be within the 
air mail postage receipts of that line. 
Whatever additional payments from 
the Government might be necessary 
to maintain a proper Nation-wide 
transport service would be appropri- 
ated for that purpose and allotted 
by the Commission. 

3. Emergency legislation to enable 
the ICC to lower or increase existing 
air mail rates. Under present air 
mail contracts many lines are oper- 
ating at a large loss, and the FAC 
recommends this new power for the 
ICC to prevent the failure of any ef- 
ficiently ‘operated line. « 

In his message President Roose- 
velt concurs in this recommendation 
but points out that this grant of 
power to the ICC should be “subject 


to provisions against unreasonable | 


profits by any private carrier.” 

4. Postponement from March 1, 
1935, until Jan. 1, 1936, of provisions 
in the Air Mail Act regarding desig- 
nation of primary and secondary 
routes so that air transport “com- 
panies which would otherwise have 
to abandon part of their lines be- 
fore March 1 may carry on until 
there may have been given further 
consideration of permanent policy.” 


OCEAN SERVICES 


5. Development of regular trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific services 
both by flying boat and by rigid air- 
ship. 

Flying boat service is proposed 
along the same lines as domestic 
air transgort, with direct financial 
aid as necessary allocated to the 
operation by the proposed Air Com- 
merce Commission. It is pointed 
out in the report that it might be 
possible for American interests to 
develop an efficient trans-Atlantic 
air service which would enable this 
country to offer a form of transpor- 
tation which would compete with 


the new high-speed steamship 
services operated by European 
countries. 


6. Appropriation of a special fund 
to bring about the development of 
improved types of aircraft for pri- 
vate use. 

7. Government regulation of pri- 


Commander J. Hunsacker, 
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—Wide World. 


THEY WOULD MAKE US FIRST IN AVIATION 


whose report and 
Left to right: Major 
Clark 
and Albert Berris. 


the object of increasing the volume 
and receipts of air mail. 

16. Transfer of the United States 
Weather Bureau from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

17. Creation of a new assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, charged 
with special jurisdiction over aero- 
nautical affairs and possibly over 
other forms of transportation. 

18. Landing fields at National 
parks, to encourage vacation use of 
planes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Among the most important recom- 
mendations affecting national de- 
fense are the following: 

1. Construction of a naval train- 


AVIATION 


Oversea ea Service 
And Mail Line 
Expansion 


1,910, or about 80 per cent above the 
present levels. 

3. Occasional revision of the na- 
tional defense to take account of 
changes brought about by aeronau- 
tical progress. 

5. Building of Diesel engines and 
of military engines of 1,200 horse- 
power or more. 

6. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy should be em- 
powered to make direct purchases of 
air equipment from manufacturers, 
supplementing the present competi- 
tive building system, but in such 
cases provision should be made for 
a detailed report to Congress. 

Such a method of purchase is nec- 
essary, the FAC contends, because 
in some cases it is impossible to ob- 
tain necessary military planes 
through the competitive bidding sys- 
tem, 


TRAINING PILOTS 


7. To prevent the threatened 
shortage of flying personnel, re- 
serve officers in the regular air 
forces should be employed for con- 
tinuous periods of three years or 
more. 

8. Strengthening of aviation re- 
serves in both Army and Navy, and 
provision for increased flying by 
reserve officers. 

To arrive at its conclusions, the 
chairman of the FAC visited Europe 
while the majority of the Board em- 
barked upon an aerial tour of the 
United States and the countries of 
the Caribbean which took them over 
13,000 miles in four weeks with 
stops in more than half the States 
and in 10 foreign countries. 
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SPECIAL 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
CRUISE TO BERMUDA 
M. Vv. GEORGIC 
Sails Fri. Feb.8,8 P.M. 
Ret.Wd.Feb.!13,8A.M. 
Nearly 2 full days and a 


night in Bermuda with ship 
as your hotel. 


‘$25 


No passports 


OTHER CRUISES 


TO THE WEST INDIES 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


BRITANNIC 
Feb. 21 to Feb. 25 
$45 up 
Feb, 26 . .18 Days 
$210 up 


Mar. 19... 18 Days 
$210 up 


To MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT& HOLY LAND 
AQUITANIA 
From N.Y. Mar. 9 
35 Days 
First Class . $520 up 
Tourist Class $280 up 




















6 DAY 
ERUISES 
naceae’ a 


IN THE BAHAMAS 
ee EVERY SATURDAY 


$.$. CARINTHIA 


These cruises in the world-cruising liner Carinthia 
are destined to be among the most popular this 
winter... 6 Day Cruises with a day and evening i 
Nassau, the ship is your hotel, $70 up... 13 
Cruises with 8 days in Nassau, $127 up. One 
Way Rate to Nassau, $65 up. Round Trip with 
stopover privilege, $85. 


The popular cruiser Carinthia sails every Saturday 
at 6 P. M. Brilliant concert artists, bridge chats 
and play, illustrated golf talks, travel-newsreels, 
boxing bouts, talking pictures, deck sports. 
GALA 8 DAY EASTER CRUISE TO NASSAU 


AND BERMUDA. . . Apr. 20... $90 up. 
o . . 
TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


England’s largest-motor-liner ... perfectly designed 
for pleasure cruising... to glamorous ports in sunny 
Carib Seas. Concert artists, bridge and golf experts. 
TWO 14 DAY CRUISES... FROM N. Y. FEB. 14 
and MAR. 2... . Visiting La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cartagena, Panama, Kingston, Nassau, $167.50 up, 
TWO fl DAY CRUISES ... FROM N. Y. MAR, 20 
and APR.3.., wa Kingston, Panama and 
Nassau. . . . ° © «© « « $132.80 up, 











vate flying should be simplified as | 


far as possible and in general kept 
to the minimum necessary for safety. 


AIDS TO FLYING 

8. Assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the cost of installing and 
part of the cost of maintaining 
lights and other aids to navigation 
at airports approved by the new Air 
Commerce Commission. 

9. Immediate action to insure a 
suitable airport for the National 
Capital, which would be designed to 
serve as a model for airport develop- 
ment over the country. 

10. Study by the Government de- 
partments interested in gliding as a 
means of training pilots and as an 
instrument of scientific research. 

11. Extension of Government aid 
to exporters of commercial aircraft 
and other aeronautical products so 


that they may meet foreign compe- 


tition on equal terms. 

12. Encouragement by the Govern- 
ment of the cross-licensing of air- 
craft patents, in order that they 
may be made broadly available to all 
builders of aircraft and that litiga- 
tion may be avoided. 

13. An increase of research work 
in aeronautics, which, in the opin- 
ion of the FAC, already has paid 
enormous returns and which should 
be capable of further major develop- 
ments. 

14. Measurement by Government 
personnel of the qualities of new 
types of aircraft so that purchasers 
may know what they are getting. 


15. Experiments with low rates for | 


air mail matter, permitting the 
sending in special cases of a special 
type of single sheet letter for 3 cents 
and postal cards for 2 cents, with 


ing airship to replace the ten-year- Hearings at which 191 witnesses 


SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE TO BERMUDA... FROM 
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old Los Angeles, now out of com- appeared were held last Autumn, Siete einsiitn N.Y. APR. 1S... Return Apr, 21... $65 up. 
mission. Members of the Commission are Delened Povmest Hen 

2. Uninterrupted completion of | Clark Howell, chairman; Edward P. eae See Your Local Agent or 
the military air expansion program Warner, vice chairman; Albert J. ae cu NARB WH ETE STAR 


Berres, Jerome C, Hunsaker, and 


Franklin K. Lane, Jr. 


during the next five years to give 
the Army 2,320 planes and the Navy, 


on West Indies Cruises 


1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D.C. District 7775 
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HAS BEEN BUILT 
INTO THE FORD V-8 


self-centering shoes require but little pedal pressure. 
Correct distribution of the weight of the car and the low 
center of gravity mean exceptional stability at all 
speeds and on curves. So do the torque-tube drive 
and the steel radius-rods that brace the steel axles. 

Steering is easier in the 1935 Ford V-8... the new 
easy-pressure clutch, like the brakes, responds to a 
slight pressure of the foot. Clear-Vision Ventilation 
gives you an unobstructed view of the road at all times. 

An additional safety factor is the alert performance 
of the V-8 engine. Its acceleration, speed and power 
provide extra security in traffic, on hills and in passing 
other cars. 

These many features stand guard over you as you 
ride in the New Ford V-8. They are the reasons you 
hear so many men and women motorists say—"I always 
feel safer in a Ford.” 


Forp safety surrounds you whenever you ride in the 
Ford V-8. It has been built into every part of the car. 

The protective all-steel body is around you as you 
drive. ... Beneath your feet is the exceptional sturdi- 
ness of the newly designed, more rigid X-type frame. 
. . . The car rides on steel-spoke wheels, electrically 
welded into a rugged one-piece unit—the strongest, 
safest wheels made. 

The windshield before your eyes and all windows 
in the car are made of Safety Glass. There is no com- 
promise on this in the New Ford V-8. All 1935 Ford cars 
are equipped with Safety Glass throughout, at no addi- 
tional cost. 

The New Ford V-8 brings you still greater ease of 
handling ... a most important factor in safety in motor- 
ing. The 1935 brakes utilize every inch of braking area 
and are quick-stopping and unusually effective. The 
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AND UP (F. 0. B, 
Detroit. Standard 
Gesoneery group 
including bumpers 
and spare tire one. Smcll 
down it: ment. y terms 
through Universal ‘Credit Ge) 


FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR. World-famous guest soloists and Ford Symphony 
rchestra and chorus. Every Sunday night at a new hour-—$9 to 10 o'clock (E.S.T.). 
Columbia Broadcasting System. FRED WARING AND HIS PENNS NANS 
Presented by Ford Dealers. A fu our of dance music, newest song hits 
eriginal Fred Waring novelty numbers. Every Thursday ‘night from 9:30 to 10: "30 
o'clock (E.S, T.). All stations in Col ing System. 
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Councils of State 


Informality of President's relations 
with official family 


KA4c8 WORKING DAY of the President’s year a 
little half-sheet of paper is typewritten with 
a list of names and a time of day after each— 
usually beginning at ten-thirty after the first 
one and running on toward supper time 

Two words appear regularly and are 
omitted on their appointed days except 
extraordinary circumstances. They are 
net” and “press.” 

So when, recently was being “inter- 
preted” to the press by another of the President’s 
secretaries (Steve Early), who deals with the 
general public through the representatives of the 
newspapers, and the word “cabinet” was found 
missing, it brought up a natural quer, Since 
“Steve” couldn’t answer it he called “Mac.” Then 
there ensued a colloquy which left even the old- 
est old-timer present uncertain as to whether the 
Cabinet met regularly or whether, in fact, it ever 
met at all. 


A CABINET COMPLICATION 


Ther®é is some reason for confusion. Since time 
immemorial—at least over a half dozen adminis- 
trations, which is more than anyone is expected 
to remember—Friday has been cabinet day 
There have been times, of course, when it met 
oftener. 

Since the Emergency Council has been created 
while the regular cabinet meeting are held on 
Friday every week, they are also held on alter- 
nate Tuesdays, the other Tuesday being Emer- 
gency Council. It is true, of course, that all the 
department heads are also members of the Coun- 
cil, plus the heads of important emergency 
agences. 

Just what goes on in these meetings is, of- 
ficially, a mystery to the outside world. Cabinets 
for the most part have been pretty closely knit 
bodies; they are alluded to as the “official family” 
of the President and if they have family secrets 
they are prone to keep them to themselves. 

When a member can’t “go along’, he usually 
resigns, either on his own initiative or on re- 
quest of the family’s head. That happened to 


never 
under 
“cabi- 


the list 
wne ist 


—Hairis & Ewing 
MESSRS. JONES AND JONES 
Arriving at the White House at the same time, 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the RFC, and Rep- 


resentative Marvin Jones exchange a few 
words of greeting. 





three of Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, his Secre- 
tary of War and two of his Secretaries of State. 
Sometimes otherwise they stay on and fight it 
out, as in the case of some members of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet. 


INFORMAL GATHERINGS 


But because these are exceptions and the group 
is pretty intimate, the atmosphere of the meet- 
ings are a lot less formal than might be imagined. 
There is a scene in the famous Drinkwater play 
“Abraham Lincoln” which shows the President 
in the midst of a tense and controversial dis- 
cussion, when it looked as if tempers were about 
to get the best of some of the members—pulling 
out a joke book and reading from it. 

It made a striking moment in the drama but 
it is perhaps more typical than one might think. 
It is well known that a few good jokes and stories 
make up the spice for many of President Roose- 
velt’s meetings. 

No written record, other than what the mem- 
bers wish to make tor memoranda of their own 
is kept. But everyone is provided with pen and 
pencil and there is plenty of scribbling. Secre- 
tary of State Lansing, under President Wilson, 
was quite an artist, and he couldn’t help drawing 
his fellow members. Some of the sketches he 
made at various meetings were amusing carica- 
tures. 


A PLACE OF HONOR 


If the President boasts a bodyguard of high 
ranking officials, Secretary of State Hull and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Mr. Garner 
has a place of honor, unique in American cabinet 
history, since he has a lady at his right. The 
Department of Labor is the youngest Department 
but Secretary Frances Perkins shares the radi- 
ance of Vice Presidential glory with dignified 
Secretary 9f Commerce Roper. 

But it must be remembered that when the 
President looks up for advice and counsel from 
either of these two secretaries he must op to 
his left to Secretary Perkins and his right to Sec- 
retary Roper. Which is probably quite what each 
of them expect 
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The Chief Executive faces the Nation from the Blue Room where Presidents for over a century have greeted the world’s ambassadors. 


In the Executive Offices 


N a brand new home-spun suit, 
from the looms of his estate in 
Hyde Park, the President received 
his birthday congratulations from 
the press. 

A brilliant sun streamed through 
the windows of the Executive office, 
two beautiful red setters tumbled 
in the snow on the lawn outside. 

In the buttonhole of the comfort- 
able looking grey suit was a white 
rose. It was, the President said, a 
birthday bloom and the only flower 
that “Steve” ever gave him. 

At that Secretary Stephen T. 
Early, frequently described as “hard- 
boiled” and never as sentimental, 
as one who was his junior officer 
will testify, blushed. 


WORLD COURT SETBACK 


It was the beginning of a long day, 
perhaps the most cheerful moment 
in a long and busy week, already 
darkened by the Administration’s 
vain struggle to secure ratification 
of participation in the World Court. 

Many Presidents, all in fact since 
Harding, have vainly begged the 
Senate for ratification, but none has 
put so much personal effort into its 
cause as President Roosevelt. But 
he gravely refused to comment upon 
it—merely said he was writing 
Senator Robinson to express his 
thanks for the battle he had put up. 

The real battle and one which 
some felt was the decisive one, took 
place on the air with the opponents 
mustering an_ oratorical 
that was able to silence the Admin- 
istration artillery of which the big- 
gest of “big guns” did not take part. 


BIRTHDAY DINNER 

That evening there was an in- 
formal family dinner with its cake 
and candles. Then wife and 
daughter—Anna Roosevelt Boettiger 
making her first public appearance 
since she acquired her new name— 
went off to the birthday ball. 

Downstairs in the Blue Room 
were the waiting microphones. With 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgenthau the Presi- 
dent appeared in his dinner coat 
but as informal as ever to tell the 
radio men and photographers that 
he was sorry to keep them up so 
lat>. 

Then, as the announcers of the 
three broadcasting companies fin- 
ished their short but carefully 
synchronized introductions he spoke, 
telling America that it was the kind 
of birthday he liked since the cele- 
brants were making merry for the 
benefit of the afflicted. 

Earlier personal gifts had arrived 
including the huge greeting card 
brought by the postman and chaper- 
oned by Postmaster General Farley, 
and two palm leaf hats, one for him 
and one for Mrs. Roosevelt fashioned 
by Philippine girls and presented by 
the Resident Commissioner of the 
Islands. 

Meanwhile the other Philippine 
memorial, the huge table from 
Aguinaldo, continued to be the sub- 
ject of comment of the visitors. 
Some of the attendants of the 
Executive Offices haven’t learned to 
dodge the protruding water-buffalo 
heads as yet and as one tall police- 
man banged a shin, one of his col- 


battery 


leagues ejaculated: “Look out, I saw 
him snap at you that time.” 


FELICITATIONS AND CAKE 


Through the day—which the 
President had announced would 
be a work day like any other—the 
rush of congratulatory messages and 
callers disrupted the routine. 

There was the huge cake which, 
when generously sliced by Gus 
Gennerich, of the Secret Service, 
more than went around the circle of 
200 White House employes. It 
weighed 182 pounds—the same as 
the President—and consisted of sev- 
en layers in the form of an open 
book whose frosted pages recorded 
the achievements of the recovery 
program. 


RAILROAD PROBLEMS 

Quiet, pipe-smoking Joseph B. 
Eastman who for many months 
has been studying the vast rami- 


. fications of the Nation’s transporta- 


tion problem presented his report 
which contained material for the 
first of several Presidential messages 
to come. As usual, Coordinator 


Eastman kept the vision of Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads 
visible on the distant background; 





a most distasteful dish for President 
Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor. More interesting to the 
motoring world was the suggestion 
for bringing out the new models in 
the Fall. 


MATTERS OF PATRONAGE 


Another delegation which edged 
in for an earnest word was com- 
posed of members of the newly or- 
ganized steering committee of the 
House. 

When the gentlemen came out 
they talked in somewhat vague 
terms of a discussion of the legis- 
lative program; but by the time they 
had reached the more reassuring at- 
mosphere of their own offices they 
had other things to say. It was de- 
duced that their call dealt with the 
delicate subject of patronage. 

Too many Republicans have been 
appointed; too many Democrats 
disappointed. This must stop, or—. 
But, it seemed, the President sym- 
pathized. 

In fact he was reported to have 
told the Steerers that the very next 
time an eligible and deserving Dem- 
ocrat failed to be shown preference 
over an equally otherwise eligible 
Republican they are to steer their 
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HIS WEIGHT IN CAKE 
Seven layers and 182 pounds (just what the President weighs) in this 
birthday confection which is being inspected by Secretary M. McIntyre 
(center) and representatives of the donors. 


but, also, as usual, did not recom- 
mend it for the present. 

Then there was the conference of 
the Government lenders to discuss 
the petition of dignified, purposeful 
and white-bearded John Fahey for 
a new lease of life for his Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation. 

The President gave his blessing to 
Mr. Fahey’s project, in the hopes of 
the same treatment for it from the 
hands of Congress which the RFC 
received. 


AUTO CODE RENEWED 


The Auto Code, rejuvenated within 
a few hours of its expiration gave 
the Leftists pause. Donald Rich- 
berg, chairman of the Emergency 
Council and thus guardian at least 
of the NRA, brought Secretary Per- 
kins, Clay Williams, head of the 
NIRA Board, and the Board’s exec- 
utive secretary, Leon Henderson, but 
not Sidney Hillman, ardent laborite, 
with him. And then, into the code 
went the Automobile Labor Board, 











complaint directly toward the White 
House. And so this soft answer 
turned away the wrath of the mo- 
ment. 


TRADE WITH BRAZIL 


Quite a different mission was ush- 
ered into the oval office by Sum- 
ner Welles, Assistant Secretary of 
State. Dr. Arthur de Souza Costa, 
Finance Minister of Brazil and head 
of the Brazilian Finance Mission 
was invited to bring pen and ink, 
seal and his sealing wax over to the 
oval office in a few days so that the 
trade agreement about to be signed 
between Secretary Hull and the 
Brazilian Ambassador will be sealed 
with an extra gesture of good will, 
witnessed by the entire Finance 
Mission and perpetuated on the sil- 
ver screen with Portuguese as well 
as American titles so that all con- 
cerned may read and rejoice. 

On Thursday, Wednesday’s dinner 
coat was exchanged for tails. Not 

such a difficult task for one with a 
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President’s wardrobe, but more of a 
problem for some of the guests. It 
was the Congressional reception, 
many of them for the first time ap- 
proaching it via marquee and check 
room. 

One hundred and ten new mem- 
bers and their wives enjoyed this 
thrill as they entered the East Room, 
were jostled toward the door in the 
far corner and then passed into the 
line inspected by the casual but 
alert and broadshouldered young 
fellows whose evening clothes were 
only one of their working uniforms. 

Some of the guests doubtless felt 
far less at ease than these Secret 
Service men. Careful computation 
by one impertinent newshawk re- 
vealed that some 120 dress coats 
had been rented that day; which 
showed that Washington merchants 
are equal to any emergency—even 
an emergency Congress—and with 
ten suits to spare. 


THE GOLD QUESTION 


The first press conference of the 
week, as we have noted, was given 
over in part to felicitations. One 
grave question was posed however: 
How about reports that Attorney 
General Cummings and Secretary 
Morgenthau had drawn up a plan 
for increasing (packing) the Su- 
preme Court in case the gold clause 
decision was adverse? 

This was not a pleasant matter 
to bring up, but it was done 
courteously. The President paused 
a moment and then emphatically 
denied it, adding that, further than 
his denial, he could not discuss any- 
thing relating to the court’s decision. 
The conference ended with reiter- 
ated “happy birthdays.” 

The second press conference, 
which closed the regular Executive 
Office activities for the week, was no 
longer than usual, but every minute 
was packed with question and 
answer. Two matters in particular 
which were discussed but not for 
quotation, kept the pencils busy. 


THE BREAK WITH RUSSIA 


Efforts were made to elicit some 
comment from the President that 
would justify the feeling that fail- 
ure of the Russian debt negotia- 
tions wasn’t so important after all 


P and that Uncle Sam and the Soviets 


had something else in mind when 
they shook hands and promised to 
speak when they met. The efforts 
were unsuccessful as were attempts 
to learn if there was truth in the 
Canadian reports that the St. Law- 
rence Waterways Treaty would not 
be sent to the Senate this session. 

So the World Court defeat still 
cast its shadows across the scene, 
pointing the way back from foreign 
ventures and of all sorts and kinds. 

The Senate had thrown a wrench 
into the Administration’s legislative 
machinery, that seemed evident. 
Would it be grinding along again as 
before so that the President could 
get away for a few days’ fishing in 
Miami? That trip was a consum- 
mation, devoutly desired, for if ful- 
filled it would mean that things 
were again all quiet along the Po- 
tomac. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE 

















Constituent Roosevelt 


And has to take his chances with a 
Good Republican in his district 


WHEN YOU DECIDE to “write to your Congress- 

man” for a favor these days, it is just as 
well if you are a Democrat. In fact, your chances 
are just 322 to 102 if you are; for that’s the re- 
spective numerical relationship of the major 
parties in ine House of Representatives. 

But there are some Democratic constituents 
who, if they want anything, have to take their 
chance with a Republican. Members of the 
twenty-sixth District of New York State, which 
comprises the counties of Dutchess, Orange, and 
Putnam, are such. 

And since Hyde Park is in Dutchess county, 
Constituent Franklin D. Roosevelt has none but 
Rep. Hamilton Fish, Jr., to look to if he thinks 
there ought to be a Federal law passed to benefit 
the home community. 

Representative Fish and Constituent Roose- 
velt have something else in common: Both went 
to Harvard. And right about there their com- 
munity interest stops. 


ENEMY OF COMMUNISM 


As captain of a company of colored infantry, 
Mr. Fish, later commissioned major, did a good 
job against heavy odds in the Battle of Cham- 
pagne, undoubtedly more than earning his croix- 
de-guerre. He took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the American Legion and wrote 
the preamble of its constitution. 

He was elected to Congress from President 
Roosevelt's district to the Sixty-sixth Congress 
and has been there ever since. Noted for his 
staunch Republicanism and his terrific hatred for 
anything Red, despite the fact that he captained 
the crimson team in college, he’s probably the 
outstanding enemy of Communism in the Capital. 


And so, unless he has been persuaded that the 
charges of Dr. Wirt about the true color of the 
New Deal are unfounded, it must be hard on New 
Deal constituents of Mr. Hamilton Fish. 





—Unde wood & Underwood 
VISITS HIS CONSTITUENT 

J. Hamilton Fish, Republican, who represents 

the President’s Congress District on Capitol 

Hill, calls at the White House. Both are 

graduates of Harvard, but they don’t see 
matters “eye to eye” in politics. 











Painter and President 


Famous portrait maker Causes an 
Alarm and starts an Epigram 


OME weeks ago, mildly startled journalists mil- 

ling in the hinterland of a Presidential press 
conference were slightly annoyed at first and 
then a little alarmed by a deprecating gentleman 
in a strange necktie secured at the base of a 
towering “Polk” collar with a disarming riding 
crop pin. 

No newspaper man obviously. Why, then, 
here? Ah! an easel turned faced to the wall was 
evident to the east of the Presidential desk and 
on a chair « palette and an artist’s impedimenta. 

He pushed through, lightly eased himself atop 
the back of a sofa—or should we say divan?— 
murmuring, “I want a chance at his face.” 

A nervous look at Gus Gennerich, eagle-eyed 
bodyguard of the President, revealed to the news- 
papermen complacence and the gentleman of the 
tie was forgotten. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG PAINTERS 


But who might he be? 

Oh, nobody but Frank O. Salisbury, painter 
of Presidents (Calvin Coolidge), college presi- 
dents (Nicholas Butler), financiers (J. Pierpont 
Morgan), Kings (George—six times), dictators 
(Il-Duce) et cetera, ad gloriam. 

“My advice to young painters,” says Mr, Salis- 
bury, who doesn’t look so old himself for all his 
collar, “is that nothing is denied to well directed 
labor.” 

But his choice “quote” which the Capital has 
rolled beneath its tongue is one whose sequel 
makes it an epigram: 

“Sometimes,” remarked this industrious and 
patient British portrait painter, “I wait for an 
hour (he was speaking of President Roosevelt 
as his model) before I get an expression I want.” 

And the sequel chorused from the Halls of 
Congress: “You're lucky, we have waited longer 
than that.” 
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‘Yankee ' Trading’ | 


Or Lower Tariffs: | 


An Official Clash 


Cabinet and Senators Join 


In the Battle of Mr. Hull) 


And Mr. Peek Over For- . 


eign Trade Policies 


REIGN trade policies are sharply 

dividing tne counclis of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

One group would have the United 
States do business with the other 
nations of the world on a Yankee 
trader basis—striking individual 
bargains on the basis of individual 
needs. 

A second group would have the 
United States lower tariff barriers, 
accept more imports of goods from 
the remainder of the world, and 
seek in that way to lead nations to 
a period of freer international trade. 

George Peek, foreign trade advis- 
er to President Roosevelt, leads the 
first group. He is reported to be 
gaining recruits. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
leads the second group. He is sup- 
ported by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. 


CLASH ON COTTON 

The two clashed over the issue 
arising from a proposed sale of 750,- 
000 bales of cotton to Germany on 
an individual bargain basis. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sided with Secretary 
Hull. Now Senators want to know 
why. 

This past week the clash of policies 
was emphasized again in statements 
and in speeches. Involved is a 
question whether the United States 
is to turn more nationalistic and 
seek recovery by development of 
internal markets, or is to seek to 
lead the world to recovery and to 
depend on revival of international 
trade to absorb its surplus capital 
and its surplus commodities. 

The problem is made particularly 
acute by a sharp decline in foreign 
demand for Aemerican cotton. 
Southern Senators called a public 
hearing to determine the reasons. 
Officials aired their views before the 
Senate group. 


MR. HULL HOPEFUL 

Secretary Hull thought that there 
should be a new world economic 
conference. Said he: 

“If we can get this thing to mov- 
ing a little more, with some other 
nations catching the vision and 
spirit of this program, I think that 
the peoples of the world have suf- 
fered enough in the past few years 
that we would be surprised at the 
rapidity with which nations would 
support a move to unchoke interna- 
tional trade.” 

Unless steps are taken in that di- 
rection, he said, “this country, with 
its most marvelous resources in hu- 
man history, will settle back down 
to a permanent state of regimenta- 
tion and allow any fourth-rate na- 
tion to assume the leadership.” 

Then there came from Secretary 
Roper a definite recommendation. 
He said: 

“I would like to see an Interna- 
tional Board formed with power to 
allocate to the nations of the world 
their particular parts in producing 
and manufacturing goods for world 
consumption. 

“If these assignments were given 
and the nations of the world, 
through some regulatory power, 
would compel the member nations to 
stick by their quotas, the question 
of over-production and _ surpluses 
would be wiped out in a very short 
time.” 


NATIONALISTIC PLAN 

At this point, those officials who 
believe that the United States must 
accept the world trend toward more 
and more nationalism, wheeled into 
action. They wondered whether a 
Senate that refused to enter a World 
Court, even after reservations, would 
readily turn over control of Ameri- 
can trade to any international body. 

Mr. Peek, on January 31, pressed 
forward with his ideas. 

He asserted that during the past 
37 years this country has shipped 24 
billion dollars more goods abroad 
than it has been paid for. Foreign- 
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ALL THE WAY 
Leave Washington 6:05 P. M. 
Leave Pittsburgh 7:40 P. M. 
Arrive Chicago 9:30 P. M. 
Arrive Kansas City 12:25 A. M. 
Arrive Albuquerque 5:29 A. M, 
Arrive Los Angeles 9:25 A. M. 
Via Connecting Airline 
Washington to Pittsburgh 
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Mr. Eastman Offers Three Plans to Bring Carriers Out of Financial Plight; Further 


Unification, or Federal Operation? 





The Railways’ Future: More Regulation, 





Economies and Adjusted Bus and Truck Rates Proposed 


JHAT can be done by the Gov- 

ernment to help the country’s 
railroads out of their present 
troubles? The answer to that ques- 
tion has been sought through the 
years of the depression. 

Money has been loaned to them 
through the RFC; bankruptcy laws 
have been amended to make finan- 
cial reorganization simpler; a Co- 
ordinator of Transportation was 
named with powers designed to 
bring about economies of operation 
of the roads. 

But the plight of the Nation’s 
principal transportation system has 
gone from bad to worse. 

Now Joseph B. Eastman, railroad 
coordinator, has offered to the 
President his recommendations for 
a national transportation plan. 
Those recommendations have gone 
to Congress and are accompanied by 
bills to effect some of their objec- 
tives. 

Back of the program he suggests 
is an accepted need to do some- 
thing to stabilize the nation’s trans- 
portation system. It is a system that 
binds the country together and is 
one of the central factors in the de- 
velopment of industry. 

Mr. Eastman has offered three 
plans, but recommends the first 
which involves further Government 
control of privately owned trans- 
portation agencies. The second 
would call for country-wide unifica- 
tion of railroads. The third would 
involve Government ownership and 
operation of railroads. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES 

The plan going to Congress with 
partial backing of the Administra- 
tion involves: 

1. Regulation of busses and trucks 
and waterways with railroads. This 
would mean adjustment of rates, 
extension of railroads, operation of 
trucks, and a further tie-in of 
waterway and railroad rates. It 
readily could mean higher bus fares 
and higher trucking rates. 

2. Further economies in railroad 
operation. This would mean some 
cuts in personnel. To meet that 
problem the Coordinator advocates 
“dismissal compensation,” which 
would assure the workers dismissed 
some income until they can find 
other work. The six-hour day was 
held to be impractical unless im- 
posed on all industry. 

3. A reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Opin- 
ion is divided on this score. The 
ICC opposes reorganization. Mr. 
Eastman would increase the Com- 
mission from 11 to 13 members, with 
a dominating Control Board of four 
members and a chairman. He turned 
down the idea of a Cabinet office 
for the head of a Department of 
Transportation. He would have a 
permanent Coordinator of Trans- 
portation to report to the ICC but 
to serve outside that regulatory body 
in seeking to help carriers work out 
their problems. 


FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION 
4. Further financial reorganiza- 
tions. To effect these, Mr. Eastman 
asks for amendments to the bank- 
ruptcy laws as they govern railroads. 
He would give the ICC power to ap- 
prove a plan of financial reorganiza- 
tion for an embarrassed road, which 
then would be passed on by the 
courts. If approved in court, then 
consent of two-thirds of the credi- 
tors and _ stockholders 
needed to make it effective, although 
the court would have the power to 
order the reorganization without 
this approval after another hearing. 
The Coordinator found bene no 








ers who took the goods 4s still owe the 
money. 

His plan is to deal with individual 
customers who have goods this 


their bills. He said: 

“I believe that we should decide 
for ourselves what imports we will 
take, and in what quantities and 
form what countries, in exchange 
for the goods we choose to send 
abroad in our national interest. 

“In my opinion this can best be 
determined by making individual 
arrangements with individual na- 
tions, country by country, rather 
than through attempting to apply 
some blanket formula, such as a 
horizontal reduction in our tariffs. 

“To pursue this policy of selective 
exports and imports it will be nec- 
essary for us to abandon the uncon- 
adopted under the Harding Admin- 
istration.” 
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good would be accomplished by con- 
tinuing to extend credit to many of 
the roads through the RFC. They 
would do better to reorganize, in 
his opinion. He recommended that 
the Federal Government continue to 
be liberal with funds to help out 
sound railroads with plans for re- 
habilitation and modernization. 

This plan which goes to Congress 
with the Coordinator’s support 
would, he said, bring a gradual im- 
provement in conditions, which 
would be accelerated with a pick-up 
in general business. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


Then there was plan two. This 
was not recommended, and received 
relatively less attention than plan 
three. It would permit realignment 
of the railroads of the country into 
a few systems. Legal objections 
and labor objections to a plan of 
that kind ruled it out so far as offi- 
cial attention was concerned. 

Plan three calls for government 
ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Eastman would turn to this 





plan only if plans one and two fail. 
He observed that it contains the 
“greatest potentialities for good and 
at the same time the greatest po- 
tentialities for harm.” 


FOR AND AGAINST 


The advantages of government 
ownership he lists as: (1) financial 
stability, (2) adequate credit for re- 
habilitation, (3) opportunities for 
economies, (4) simplified regulation, 
(5) rate adjustments based on pub- 
lic policy more than at present. 

The disadvantages he listed as 
(1) an addition of billions to an al- 
ready large public debt, (2) a fur- 
ther deficit to be met out of the 
public treasury unless large econo- 
mies were made in labor, (3) rate- 
making by Congress might displace 
Scientific rate making, (4) pressure 
would increase for large expendi- 
tures for modernization, (5) a diffi- 
cult problem of administration and 
organization which could add to 
deficits, (6) complications arising 
out of the fact that competitors of 
government-owned railroads would 
continue under private ownership. 
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GLORIOUS DAYS AHEAD 





One of the broad, open sundecks 
overlooking Boardwalk, ocean and 
garden terrace. The Dennis has 
more than 5,000 sq. feet of sundecks. 


Plan them now—those precious, carefree 
days by the sea! No need to look for rea- 
sons to come. If joyful times and thrilling 
entertainment were not enough, there's 
your health to consider, and you do need 
a rest, and change. Doctors know Atlantic 
City air and sun do wonders for you— 
but why wait till you have to come? 

Dennis standards are maintained now as 





always, and there’s a warm welcome for 


Indoor sun-hathing 
in Vita-glase 
SOLARIA 


HEALTH BATHS 
DIET KITCHEN 


you at this complete resort hotel. 
Write for new, illustrated booklet, 


wore DENNIS 


ATLANTIE CITY, N. J. 





On Boardwalk, 5 Squares from Union Terminal and Auditorium 
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Lure of Stock Market 
For Investors Fades 
The lure of stock markets ap- 


parently has lost some of its charm. 
Trading on the big exchange boards 
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‘The Cowards Never Started-the 
Weak Ones Died by the Way” 


. AND FINISH 





“Gold! cies of gold and 
precious metals .. . and so fertile 
that it grows four crops a year 


- game so plentiful that hunger is unknown.” 

“Out of che West-came these exciting reports 
Like sparks on tinder, they fired the desire of 
men grown restless with peace. Hardened old 
soldiers oiled their rusty flint-locks. Farmers 
piled fainilies and ploughshares into Conestoga 
wagons. Around them rallied young bucks 
eager to match their mettle against life; daring 
tradesmen, adventurers, desperate seekers of 
“another chance.” As stout-hearted a band as 
the world ever saw was soon straggling over 
the prairies, dreaming of riches. 

Yet “hard” as they were, the West was even 
harder. Of the thousands that started, only a 
handful pulled through. Behind them was a 
trail blazed by bones. . . through dark forests 
where Indian ambushes had brought grim death 
+. + over waste-lands where: starvation had 
stalked ... over blistering infernos of desert. 
Among the survivors there was a saying — 
brural, pitiless, but true—“The cowards never 
started; the weak ones died by the way.” 


New Calls—to the Old Courage 


Fimes change. Goalschange—the 
1929 glimmering riches of the early 
West are but a drop in the bucket 


compared to the fortunes being made in 
America’s business. 

Again the call rings out. Eager millions 
answer it. In. humming plants and busyoffices 
they optimistically pursue the success which 
seemingly comes automatically with years of 
service. 

Then, like the perils which beset the pioneer, 
the Depression descended. Factories closed. 
Business dwindled. Millions were discharged. 
Other millions were forced into working at any 
price they could get. Yet a certain few rem aine t 
$0 valuable, so indispensable, to their enrployers 
that they retained their pay and promotion, and 
some even won adoancement. 


Again times and goals change. 
But human nature ts still che 
same. Only a few hardy souls 


ever taste success. The cowards never start— 
the weaklings fall by the wayside. 

On cowards the world wastes no sympathy. 
Northing can ever be done for them. Since they 
dare not enter the race for success, they mast 
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The Secret of Sarde 
Thousands of men and women lke you, how- 
ever, have met = a challenge. With the help 
of LaSatle, they hav r 1 for the better 
paid, specialized ns that were beyond 
the rank-and-hk Wh ren the aeeconil mm came, 
they were retained on the pay roll, while tl 
less far-sighted were dropped. Many had th 
unique distinction of reporting pay raises and 
promotions. Others now occupy positions which 
they could not have hoped to attain, if t! 
test of the de pression had not br 
competency to the fore. 

Negdless to say, when business returns to 
normal those who make progress in this prese 
period are slated for far greater rewards. TI 
are the new ‘executives, the new bi 
leaders, of America’s tomorrow 

The little time it takes to prepare for a better 
position through LaSalle will surprise you 
as will tts negligible cost. Over a quarter of a 
century’s experience with nearly a million 
students has helped us develop the fascinating 
LaSalle Problem Method which phrases both 
theory and terms of 
results. The vocation, 
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DRAFTSMAN RE- 
PORTS: “Camels 
bring back the feeling 
of mental alertness 
that adraftsman 
needs, and never give 
meany sign of ragged 
nerves.” (Signed) 
Franklin Dominick 


reer 


STORE MANAGER 
SAYS: “Whenever 
I smoke a Camel, my 
energy revives. I call 
a Camel ‘the smoke 
that cheers.’ Camels 
never jangle my 
nerves.” (Signed) 
George F. Stafford 









You'll like the Camel Caravan starrin 
Walter O'Keefe, Annette Hanshaw, Glea 
Gray's Casa Loma Orchestra over coast- 
to-coast WABC-Columbia Network. 
TUESDAY THURSDAY 
10:00p.m. E.S.T. | 9:00p.m. E.S.T. 
9 :00p.m. C.S.T. | 8:00p.m. C.S.T. 





8 :00p.m. M.S.T. | 9:30p.m.M.S.T. 
7 :00p.m. P.S.T. | 8:30p.m. P.S.T. 





Copyright, 1935 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Corapany 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“THE FIRST TIME 
lever smoked aCamel, 
I ‘fell hard’ for their 
mild, rich taste,” says 
this expert tree sur- 
geon. “Camels help to 
relieve tiredness after 
a hard day's work.” 
(Signed) H. L. Vough 












“THEY TASTE SO 
MILD.” “Camels taste 
80 mild—and give you 
a ‘lift’ when you need 
hg 
girl. “I am a steady 
smoker, but Camels 
never tire my taste.” 














says this college 


other 
Emilie Bagley 


@ Above. Jack Shea, champion speed skater, whose 
brilliant Olympic victories are especially memo- 
rable. He says: “Any one who goes in for speed 
skating needs an abundant supply of stamina and 
energy. I feel pretty well used up after the last hard 
sprint to the tape. But Camels restore my ‘pep.’ 
Their ‘lifting’ effect is noticeable in a few minutes. 
And Camels never disturb my nerves. For sheer 
pleasure, there’s nothing like smoking a Camel.” 
(Signed) JACK SHEA, Olympic Champion Speed Skater 
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is a part and parcel of commerce 


House of Representatives World Court, Ships, Pensions in Congress’ Spotlight 


Treasury-Postal bill; extension of 
RFC powers; seed loans 


(THOUSANDS of strangers annually visiting the 
galleries of Congress wonder at the frequent 
small attendance in both houses. The answer 
is that Congress often operates on an alarm- 
clock basis. 
There are bells that tell Senators and Repre- 
sentatives when they are needed to make a quo- 


rum, one bell-ring for Senate roll calls and three 


for roll calls in the House. 

There are other bells that tell Senators in dis- 
tant offices when the Senate goes in and out of 
executive sessions. Four bells spell adjournment. 
Three bells give right of way to Senators in ele- 
vators and three get Senatorial special transit 
in Senate subway trams. 


BILLION-DOLLAR BILL 

A five-day-week for the House began Monday 
with opening debate on the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill. It ended Friday with the 
bill’s passage. 

The bill carries upwards of $900,000,000, but 
the amount aroused no interest, for a billion- 
dollar Congress is unique no more—it is getting 
billioner and billioner, so to speak. Besides the 
$900,000,000 carried in the bill, there is also avail- 
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—Wide World 
A MATTER OF JOBS 
Just named chairman of the House Demccrats’ 
newly formed steering committee, Represent- 
ative Adolph Sabath of Chicago calls at the 
White House to discuss patronage. 








able for the next fiscal year for those two de- 
partments $1,400,000,000 of permanent running 
appropriations fixed by action of previous Con- 
gresses. 

Some speeches in general debate relate to the 
pending business. Many do not. During the gen- 
eral debate on the Treasury-Post Office bill, Mrs 
Kahn (Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., recalled 
the Biblical story of Naboth, in the days of King 
Ahab. 

“We might well ponder,” she told the House, 
“before we surrender any more of the rights 
of the people, this saying of Naboth: ‘The Lord 
forbid it me that I should surrender the inher- 
itance of my fathers unto thee.’” 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Texas, replied: “The President has taken no 
vineyard from any poor man.” Mrs. Kahn said 
she appealed only for Congress to stop delegat- 
ing its powers. 


RFC EXTENDED 


Tuesday the House passed the Senate bill 
(S. 1175) extending the lending functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for two 
years. Thursday both houses, just in the nick 
of time, adepted the conference report on the 
bill, and sent it to the President. 

Wednesday the House completed Congressional 
action on the $777,000,000 Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill and sent it to the White 
House. 

It sent to conference an emergency appropria- 
tion bill providing upwards of a million dollars 
for the new Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, and 
several other new agencies. 

By an overwhelming vote, the House approved 
a Senate amendment to this bill which restores 
as of next April 1, the regular salaries of Fed- 
eral officials and employes, eliminating the re- 
maining five per cent reduction. 

The House also sent to conference a $100,000,- 
000 seed loan bill. 


THE BONUS AGAIN 


While the Patman and Vinson bills for pay- 
ment of World War veterans’ compensation cer- 
tificates are still unacted upon by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, there was a dis- 
cussion of them in the House Wednesday. 

Mr. Patman criticized the American Legion for 
disregarding the mandate of their convention, as 
he asserted. Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., said the Legion is against the Pat- 
man bill. 

Speaker Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., 
said the House will have opportunity to choose 
between the two bills. 

The Townsend bill and many other topics were 
discussed in the House debates. 











HE Congressional whirlpool of 

oratory continues. Vital issues 
are sucked into furious debate. Com- 
munism, World Court, merchant 
marine, and old-age pensions. Laws 
are passed * * * but behind the laws 
are the law-makers and their views 
* * * sometimes tempered by strict 
party lines * * * sometimes by a 
spirit that knows no party loyalty. 

Here are some of the high lights in 
debate in Congress last week: 

MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y.: “I have never feared communism 
at any time. I do not believe in the 
possibility of a communist revolu- 
tion tomorrow morning at dawn, or 
the next day, or the next year. * * * 
Perhaps the reason I am opposed to 
communism as much as I am is the 
fact that I believe in democratic in- 
stitutions. * * *” 


CAPITALISM AT CRISIS 

MR. HARLAN (Dem.), of Dayton, 
Ohio: “We have heard a great deal 
in this Congress about the danger 
of communism and fascism. 

“To any thoughtful person it is 
apparent that capitalism, not only 
in the United States but in the 
world, is at the crossroads. It must 
produce wages high enough to pro- 
tect humanity from want or it will 
be replaced by some other form of 
civilization. * * * 

“Capitalism, furthermore, must 
develop some system of controlling 
human selfishness * * * If we can- 
not control this blood-thirsty demon 
of selfishness, then commuism, fas- 
cism, or any other form of govern- 
ment must furnish an ultimate wel- 
come relief.” 

Senatorial climax to the vote on 
World Court adherence: 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
California: “Oh, they tell us in 
ethereal tones, and in language soft 
and sweet, that we go solely for the 
purpose of stopping wars and bring- 
ing peace unto mankind; and yet 
they have not in all these 14 years 
stopped a single war nor done a 
Single deed that looked toward the 
permanency of peace.” 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of Louis- 
jana: “Why this hurry, hurry, 
hurry to ratify the World Court pro- 
tocols at a time when one-half the 
people of the United States are un- 
employed, at a time when babies 
starve and cry for the same milk 
that is poured into the Mississippi 





THE SENATORS CONGRATULATE ONE ANOTHER 
Foes of American adherence to the World Court (left to right), Senators 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson, of California, pleased 
as they look over the tally sheet showing rejection of the Senate 

resolution. 


River because we have too much; 
at a time when people shiver and 
cry for clothes to put on their backs 
when the cotton from which they 
might be made is plowed under or 
not allowed to be planted, to keep 
down an over-supply; at a time when 
the cattle and the hogs are slaugh- 
tered in order that we may not have 
too much meat, while people are cry- 
ing for food and dying and starving 
for lack of it? 

“Why, under circumstances of that 
kind, is the United States faced to- 
day with all these things side- 
tracked, with the demand to hurry, 
hurry, hurry to get the United States 
into the World Court?” 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: “It is a strange thing to 
me how the Senator from Louisiana 
reached the conclusion that we have 
been in a great hurry to get into the 
World Court. The question has been 
before the Senate in one way or an- 


other during the last 10 or 11 years, 
and no final action has been taken.” 


MERCHANT MARINE 


However, victory cames to oppo- 
nents of the World Court. Forces 
later turn to the future of Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine: 

SENATOR McCARRAN (Dem.), of 
Nevada: “I wonder if the Senator 
(Reynolds) has considered the fact 
that within a few years we shall 
have on the high seas less than 20 
vessels under 20 years of age carry- 
ing the American flag. I wonder if 
he has considered that all these 
things are conducive to the trade 
that is going to the Orient from 
South America and against Amer- 
ican interests.” 

SENATOR REYNOLDS (Dem.) of 
North Carolina: “The question of 
the American merchant marine is a 
vital one with the American people 








Capitol 


STAMPS and dictators, herring and 
musical talent were but a few of 
the topics involved in the vocal 
volleys hurled last week from one 
member of Congress to another. 


Sometimes the Congressional 
service was weak and the volleys 
caused nothing more than a passing 
laugh, at other times, they were not 
forgotten for many days. But like 
the lion and the lamb that were able 
to lie down together, the embattled 
Congressmen in action proved later 
to be amiable dinner and cloak- 
room companions. 

Laughter still echoes on Capitol 
Hill as a result of debate on the 
World Court, preferential philatel- 
ists, and the work-relief bill. Fol- 
lowing are some of the excerpts: 

SENATOR SCHALL (Rep.), of 
Minnesota: “We went in (the 
World War) to make the world safe 
for democracy. We made it free for 
dictatorship and tyranny and bur- 
eaucracies all over the world, in- 
cluding the United States. We have 
44 bureaucracies of our own and 13 
commissions today. That makes 57 
varieties of pickles that we are in. 

“Bureaucracies? We have 75 vol- 
umes of laws made by some dinky 
little clerk in some back room some- 
where, 75 volumes of laws, and 5,000 
laws on top of those 75 volumes of 
law, and yet our Constitution says 
that this is a country of law”. 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of 
Louisiana: ‘We are being rushed in 
pell-mell to get in this World 
Court se that Senor Ab Jab or some 
other something from Japan can 
pass upon our controversies. No- 
body can pronounce their names. 
Not a member of the United States 
Senate can spell half of them.” 

SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.), of 
Utah: “* * * I should like to say 
that I, myself, have seen in print, 
many a time, the worthy Senator’s 
first name spelled in a different 
way from the way in which he ordi- 
narily spells it. So ability to spell 
the name of a judge should not in 
any way either add to or detract 
from argument in favor of the World 
Court.” 


today by reason of the fact 





—Wide World 


that it 


itself. 

“Unless the standard of the mer- 
chant marine of America is con- 
tinued, America cannot possibly 
hope to continue to cope in the fu- 
ture with the competition that we 
find riding the seven seas of the 
earth.” 

SENATOR KING (Dem.), of 
Utah: “* * * Our merchant marine 
will grow and expand so long as we 
increase our exports and our im- 
ports and have trade with the rest 
of the world; but if we are to adopt 
the policy of China, and build 
around us tariff walls so high that 
there can be no imports, obviously 
there will be no exports.” 

SENATOR McCARRAN—‘* * * We 
shall never have a successful mer- 
chant marine so long as there is a 
posisbility of a repetition of the 
Morro Castle incident, and so long 
as insurance companies control the 
condition of our merchant ships.” 
THE TOWNSEND PLAN 

A champion of the Townsend pen- 
sion plan explains: 

MR. HOEPPEL (Dem.), of Ar- 
cadia, Cal.: “* * * It is possible that 
the Townsend pensions of $200 per 
month may be paid with no increase 
in taxation.” 

MR. BLAN'ION (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “Does not the gentleman know 
that the Government could not pay 
this $24,000,000,000 annually.” 

MR. HOEPPEL—‘* * * I proposed 
that we take the twelve to fifteen 
billions of dollars from the over- 
privileged banker and the financial 
ring and use this amount for the 
payment of the Townsend old-age 
pensions. * * * It may be expedient 
that the Townsend pensions be au- 
thorized at $100 per month with the 
stipulation, however, that the pay- 
ments be progressively increased to 
$200 per month * * *.” 

MR. BULLEAU (Prog.), of Wausau, 
Wis.: “It is not the Townsend plan 
that the gentleman is discussing.” 

MR. HOEP?PEL—“* * * thousands 
of people who write to me say, ‘Let 
us have the legislation now, but, if 
necessary, begin the payments two, 
or three or five months hence.’ 

“As a compromise * * * I am sug- 
gesting the immediate granting of 
$100, to be increased to $200 per 
month in accordance with the rise 
in wages and commodity price 
levels.” 


Hill---Its More or Less Serious Side 


Controversy over Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley’s presents of sheets of 
stamps: 

MR. PERKINS (Rep.), of Wood- 
cliff Lake, N. J.: “The gentleman 
(Mr. Boileau (Prog.), of Wausau, 
Wis.) is not erecting a smoke screen, 
because a smoxe screen obscures. 
The gentleman is drawing a herring 
across the trail, which detracts.” 


MR. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss.: “I will ask the gentleman from 
New Jersey not to follow the her- 
ring, as he did under the former 
administration.” 

MR. McCORMACK (Dem.), of Dor- 
chester, Mass.: “Something has been 
said about a smoke screen and drag- 
ging a herring across the path. The 
gentleman knows that the herring 
came from the Republican side be- 
cause of the wonderful activities of 
the chairman of the Democratic 
Committee.” 

MR. RANKIN: “Nobody discov- 
ered it until iv was mentioned by the 
gentleman (Mr. Perkins) from New 


Jersey. * * * Things must be bad 
when he rises to protest, for he sat 
here under the Republican misrule 
for 12 years and said nothing.” 


RUG QUESTIONS 

MR. ALLEN (Rep.), of Galena, IIL: 
“Are the rugs in the Postmaster 
General’s ofhce still there?” 

MR. RANKIN: “I think the ones 
the Democrats bought are still there. 
The others probably disappeared 
with the Republican administra- 
tion. 

MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y.: “How in the name of goodness 
can you expect to have an efficient 
Post Office Department when the 
Postmaster General is never in 
Washington? * * * The only time he 
ever comes to Washington is to give 
some of those imperforate sheets of 
stamps to some of his friends on the 
preferred lists.” 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Texas: “Me Is here most of the 
time. * * * the kind of Postmaster 
General that the gentleman from 
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THEY SPEAK OF GUNS AND GOLD 
Norman Davis (left), United States Ambassador-at-Large, confers with 
Senator Gerald Nye of North Dakota, about foreign repercussions result- 
ing from the investigation of munitions and war profits. 
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New York is used to * * * is the 
one who, after he came here, his 
feet did not grow, but his head did 
He had to have a special limousine 
built with an upstairs compartment 
to it to hold his silk hat, and this at 
the expense of the people.” 

MR. TABER (Rep.), of Auburn, N. 
Y.: “We have already provided Gen- 
eral Farley with an automobile of 
such dimensions that it will take 
care of his plug hat.” 

MR. BLANTON: “I would suggest 
to our splendid, though bilious, 
friend from New York that he 
should go at once to a doctor and 
get some liver medicine.” 

MR. TABER: “I do not need it.” 


TWO GRENADIERS 


Echoes of the work-relief bill: 

MR. WOODRUM (Dem.), of Roa- 
noke, Va.: “We are going to put his 
(President’s work relief) program 
through in spite of the monkey- 
wrench throwers on the other side 
of the aisle. * * * Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I will be glad to yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts. 
My conscience hurts me; I cannot 
resist.” 

MR. GIFFORD (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass.: .“After his impassioned 
speech of last week, I felt the gen- 
tleman from Virginia ought to yield 
to me. * * * I was going to tell him 
that, knowing the beautiful singer 
he is, the lovely fellow that he 
is, I know that when he was mak- 
ing that speech the other day he 
was singing to us ‘The Two Grena- 
diers Ready to Die for Their Em- 
peror.’” 

MR. WOODRUM: “Righto. Righto. 
I know the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is an eminent pianist. Per- 
haps the Members of the House do 
not know this. Maybe some day we 
shall entertain them.” 

MR. GIFFORD: “I will play that 
for the gentlemen.” 

MR. WOODRUM: “Fine. Now, if 
I am to sing the ‘Two Grenadiers’, 
if I could get just a little teamwork 
from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and his party, then things 
would go along a little bit better.” 











United States Senate 


Defeat of the World Court meas- 
ure; ‘Baby bond’ bill passes 


N A STEEL SAFE in the office of the Secretary 

of the Senate there is stored away, awaiting 
the President’s withdrawal of it, the rejected 
protocol for adhesion to the World Court. In an 
envelope nearby is the resolution for adhesion, 
which failed of adoption by a margin of seven 
votes in the Senate on the final roll call last 
Tuesday. 

When the Senate rang down the curtain on 
the World Court resolution Tuesday, it ended the 
proposal for this session of Congress, at least, 
according to Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, who bore the brunt of the Admin- 
istration’s fight for it. 

“And ended it perhaps forever,” added Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, former Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The time to reconsider it in the Senate passed 
when the Senate quit Thursday. It can come up 
again in this Congress only by changing the rules 
regarding reconsideration, requiring a _ two- 
thirds vote; then a motion to reconsider, by ma- 
jority vote; and finally the same old story of the 
requirement of a two-thirds vote to ratify it. So 
it’s off for this Congress. 

Senators Borah and Johnson (Rep.), of Cal- 
ifornia led the opposition. Senator Gore, (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, likened the twain to Horatius and 
his intrepid comrades who in days of old held 
the bridge against ninety thousand Tuscans. 


POLL TAKEN 


They had a secret poll of all Senators. On 
Monday, Mr. Borah, from the conning tower of 
his desk in the rear of the Republican side, smiled 
broadly ever and anon, and walked about the 
Senate chamber, poking Majority Leader Robin- 
son about his fight for the Court. 

To a friend, he whispered: “Old man, we’ve 
got ’em licked.” Thousands of telegrams for 


} —Underwood & Underwood 
HE PLANS TO FIGHT 
Senator Charles McNary of Oregon, minority 
leader of the Upper House, swings into action 
in the campaign to curtail the broad powers 
proposed for the President in the new public 
works bill. 








and against the protocol reached the Capitol. 

And Vice President Garner, in staccato voice, 
the next day announced: 

“The yeas are 52, nays 36. Two-thirds of the 
Senators present not having voted in the af- 
firmative, the resolution of adherence as amend- 
ed, is rejected.” 


| MR. GORE’S VIEWS 


Unique in Senate annals was a speech by the 
blind Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma. Flanked 
by books and papers, with amazing memory, Mr. 
Gore, anti-Court Senator, told of his critics call- 
ing him provincial. He said he found provincial 
meant “not cosmopolitan” and he had the clerk 
read a definition of cosmopolitan. 

Monday, the Senate confirmed nominations of 
new members of the Federal Trade Commission, 
National Mediation Board, and Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Wednesday it confirmed Frank R. 
MeNinch, Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 


‘BABY BOND’ BILL 


The Senate on Wednesday passed, unamended, 
the administration House bill (H. R. 4304) and 
sent it to the President, amending the Second 
Liberty Loan Act of 1917 to enable the Treasury 
to finance the needs of the Government. 

It is the so-called “baby bond” bill. It author- 
izes issue of $11,525,052.350 more in bonds under 
that act, with a limitation that there shall not 
be more than $25,000,000,000 of all bonds under 
that act outstanding at any one time. 

Thursday, before adjourning over the week 
end, the Senate passed the following measures: 
S. 1226, prohibiting the sending of unsolicited 
merchandise through the mails; S. 932, authoriz- 
ing the Postniaster General to extend any air 
mail contracts until September 1, 1935, pending 
Congressional establishment of a permanent avi- 
ation policy; and S. 1068, creating a 3-member 
Special Mexican Claims Commissior to examine 
and adjudicate claims of citizens against Mexico, 
involving approximately $9,000,000 of claims. 

President Roosevelt’s message transmitting the 
Federal Aviation Commission report was read 
Thursday. 

FreD A. EMERY 
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] EGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES in the 

* States of the North Atlantic sea- 
board were surveyed in The United 
States News in the inssue of Jan. 
28. Legislative problems in other 
States are considered in the follow- 
ing section of the survey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The State Senate of West Virginia 
is considering a bill, already passed 
by the lower house, which would pro- 
hibit the imprisonment of an ali- 
mony delinquent. Limited “bed and 


board” divorces would be eliminated, 


under another bill, which would au- 
thorize absolute divorces on grounds 
of adultery, conviction 
cruelty, habitual drunkenness and 
use of narcotics. 

Consideration of the proposed old- 
age pension bills has been post- 
poned to await Federal action on 
this issue. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The North Carolina general as- 


sembly is considering a revenue bill 
which will finance the budget. 
County cooperation in law enforce- 
ment is proposed in recommenda- 
tions for legislation made by the 
Association of Law Enforcement Of- 
ficers of the Carolinas; disregard of 
county lines and even interstate 
rights in tracking criminals is pro- 
posed. A bill introduced proposes 
that incomes of married men and 
women earning in excess of $500 and 
$1,000 respectively be taxed for the 
benefit of widows and orphans of 
Vorld War veterans. 


| SOUTH CAROLINA 
of felony, | 


Control of the liquor traffic pro- 
vides a legislative problem in South 
Carolina; a State dispensary system 
is generally favored with the ques- 
tion of whether it shall operate un- 
der State or county control dividing 
opinion. Increased funds for educa- 
tion and also the matter of increased 
pay for teachers are important is- 


sues. The budget, 
more than seven million dollars ex- 
penditures, is before the house ways 
and means committee; Governor 
Olin D. Johnston has declared in 
favor of tax equalization to relieve 
the burden on real property. 


TENNESSEE 


What measure or relief will be 
given from the tax burden on prop- 
erty is a factor entering into consid- 
eration by the State Legislature of 
Tennessee of a sales tax as proposed 
by Governor Hill McAlister. 

The pending measure seems 
doomed to failure if forced to a 
vote; it is probable the Legisla- 
ture will recess to provide opportun- 
ity to draw up a substitute bill that 
will be acceptable. 

The adminstration bill is objec- 
tionable in its failure to do much 


’ 
more than tap a new source of reve-| 


nue only slightly providing for an 
easement of property taxes. To pro- 


providing for | 


vide new revenue and substitute 
property taxes, it is anticipated that 
a 5 per cent sales tax will be im- 
posed if the necessary vote is to be 
enlisted for enactment. 


| KANSAS 


All redemption period extensions 
granted by judges of district courts 
under the Kansas mortgage mora- 
torium law have been extended to 
March 1 by the State legislature. A 
bill to declare any beverage with 
alcoholic content of more than one 
half of 1 per cent to be intoxicating 





—aimed to outlaw 3.2 per cent beer | 


—has been introduced in the house. 


INDIANA 

Revenue raising, tax 
liquor control and social welfare 
problems will occupy the attention 





of the Indiana Legislature, al- 

though progress has been slow. 
Governor Paul V. McNutt will pro- 

pose a non-partisan board of control 


relief, | 


of a system of State license for dis- 
pensing alcoholic beverages. 

The prospective revenue measure 
may include a gross income tax or a 
sales tax. Tax limitation on prop- 
erty is also among the legislative 
proposals. 


ALABAMA 


Governor Bibb Graves’ proposal 
for diversion of 1 cent of the State 
gasoline tax to match Federal relief 
funds is meeting with some opposi- 
tion in the Alabama legislature. The 
State senate has amended a house 
bill proposing to submit the ques- 
tion of repeal of prchibition to a 
public referendum on Feb. 26; the 
dry vote is not impressive. 

Sweeping changes tin the State’s 
penal system with administration to 
be lodged in a non-political board 
of pardons and parole has been sub- 


mitted to Governor Graves, with a 
draft of proposed legislation, by the 


State board of administration. 


ARKANSAS 

Reapportionment of Congress and 
State legislative districts is before 
the Arkansas Legislature, and pass- 
age of a pending bill is expected 
without delay. The legislative sen- 
timent has not yet been revealed to- 
wards a proposal of Governor J. Ma- 
rion Futrell that a State system for 
dispensing liquor be legislated. 

A 3 per cent sales tax, calculated to 
raise $6,000,000 annually, is proposed 
in a bill under consideration. Re- 
cepits would be largely applied to re- 
lieve local communities of the costs 
of education, to care of unemploy- 
ables, to pensions and to other social 
welfare activities. 


MISSOURI 


Substitution of electrocution for 
hanging in Missouri is proposed in 
a bill favorably reported in the lower 





house. The measure is said to be 
likely to pass. 





The bill proposes that all execu- 
tions take place in Jefferson City. 
Former Governor Baker vetoed a 
similar measure on the insistence of 
the resident population. 

A per capita tax on all men over 
21 years to provide funds to finance 
old-age pensions, should a pension 
law be enacted, is proposed by a spe- 
cial Senate committee. 

Welfare legislation in behalf of 
bullfrogs is the subject of a pending 
bill, which would limit a day’s catch 
to 15 frogs and require both a hunt- 
ing and fishing license. Commercial 
frog raisers would be exempt. 

Despite opposition that has twice 
been successful, the proposed child 
labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution will again come before 
the assembly. 


Mayo DuDLEy, 

The survey of activities of State 

legislatures will be continued in the 
issue of Feb. 11. 
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An Orange Blossom Special Passenger writes “A white satin scarf 
was next to the window all day and I couldn't see even a speck of 
dirt on it.” Without air-conditioning, such cleanliness on board a 
train is impossible. 
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SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 
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Southern Pines, Pinehurst, Camden, Sea Island. 
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BIGGEST AIR LINE STARTS THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


BIGGEST AIR LINE STARTS 
150™ ROUND TRIP TO MOON! THE SPORTSMAN - THE E.E.V. 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 





Glance into the mirror before you get off a Chesapeake and Ohio thru train... 
and you'll be amazed at the spotless cleanliness of your collar and shirt, the fresh- 
ness of your clothes! You /ée fresh, too. Genuine air-conditioning not only keeps 
out dust, cinders, and dirt, but also makes the fresh air so mild and even that you 


an rest—sleep— . 

@ Seventy-five million miles! Over two thousand days and nights— . if <p relax You come to the end of your trip feeling better than when 
five and a half years—off the earth. That, believe it or not, is the 
flying record of United Air Lines! No other line in the world can 
approach this marvelous background of experience. 

150 round trips to the Moon is equivalent to 20,000 transconti- 
nental flights. During 1933 alone United’s veteran pilots flew 
approximately as much mileage as flown by all airlines of France, 
Germany and Great Britain combined. 

Next trip you plan, fly with United, the pioneer. For travel advice and 
information on fast, convenient air or air-rail schedules, call the nearest 
United Office. The costis usually about the same as trainfare plus Pullman. 


you started. Twelve months of the year, night and day, air-conditioning maintains 


spring-like temperatures on Chesapeake and Ohio. There is no extra fare! 


The ticket agent of any railroad caw route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon itl 

















Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and other Pacific Coast states in 
3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-engined transports. Most frequent service from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
East direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 
TICKET OFFICE: WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 565¢ 


Or Hotel Porters; Travel Bureaus; Postal or Western Union Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 
MORE MILES, THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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‘ou Like The Uni ; News? 
Do You Like The United States News? 
you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of yours who may be interested 
in subscribing? 

Or better still. if you will 
a sample copy of The United States 
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SECRETARY PERKINS Urges Speedy Se- 
curity Bill Passage. 


* * 


Labor Calls for Greater Social Benefits. 
Dr. Townsend Explains Mechanics of His 


Plan to Congressmen. 
* * * 


Half of 7,500,000 Over 65 Years of Age in 
Immediate Need. 


* * * 
FERA Running Short of Relief Money. 
ee 9 


O STEER A SHIP with costly cargo along a 
course beset by unexpected reefs—this is the 
task of Administration pilots in Congress, as 
preliminary tackings and sounings continue on 
the social security legislation and the works re- 


the 


lief bill. 
Organized labor is not wholly in accord with 
the security program. The Federal Emergency 


Relief Administration declares it will be prac- 
tically bankrupt by Feb. 10, unless Congress hur 
ries through an appropriation. 


Social Security Outlook 


Need of prompt action by Congress 
On Old-age pension 


IRST, as to the social security outlook: Sec- 

retary of Labor Frances Perkins said last we k 
that in her opinion the bill putting the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations into effect ought to be 
passed by the middle of this month if it is to be 
effective in the near future. Many State Legis- 
lative sessions continue well into March, giving 





Underwood & Underwood 
AGAIN THE 30-HOUR WEEK 
William Green (left), President of the A. F. 
of L., talking with Senator M. Neeley of West 
Virginia as the former appeared to testify on 
the shorter work week before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 











these States time to adopt laws entitling them to 
benefit under the Federal plan. 

While she talked, Miss Perkins had in her 
hand-bag discriptions of ten old age pension sys- 
tems which according to actuaries are sound; the 
question of which might be adopted by a State 
resolving itself into a question of public policy. 


DETAILS OF PLAN . 
Briefly, as explained by Miss Perkins, the old 
age pension program has these general outlines: 


a 


Since workers now 45 years of age will not be 


7) 2 0 fl O. 
Wnerionary 
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CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT—A proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution submit- 
ted to the States by Congress in 1924. It would 
give Congress power “to limit, regulate and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 
So far, 21 States have ratified the proposal. Before 
it can become an amendment, 36 States must have 
approved it. 


; 


* * * 


CONTRACT “FIXER”—Term brought out in the 
the Senate Munitions Investigation. It refers to 
an individual who can get orders for goods and 
services for a company, which that company 
probably could not get otherwise, in return for a 
“consideration.” 

CORPORATION SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION— 
A corporation surplus is earned net income, not 
paid out in taxes and dividends but “plowed 
back” into the business. Treasury officials are 
discussing the use of their power to force corpo- 
rations to distribute these surpluses, above a 
reasonable amount, in wages and dividends. 

* * 

COTTON ECONOMIC COUNCIL—International 
body suggested by Secretary of Commerce Roper. 
It would distribute advance information about 
world cotton consumption, allot to each country 
its share in the needed production, and strive to 
enforce these production allotments. 

x * *x 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS—Threce- 
year agreements which the American Executive 
was authorized by the last Congress to make with 
foreign countries to sperd up trade. Under them 
the President is permitted to make tariff conces- 
sions on products from countries which will make 
concessions on American products going to them 











News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 


+ + 


to pay into the fund enough to draw a Satis- 
factory pension at 65, the Federal Government 
adds to their contributions but gradually desists 
as a reserve fund builds up. Workers now around 
25 or less, paying into their pension fund througa 
the next 40 years, will contribute enough to cover 
their pensions without Government assistance. 


able 


From these younger groups the Government 
meanwhile will borrow enough to raise the total 
for those now over 65 and for the “half-olds”, 
that is, workers who, contributing for 5 to 15 
years, still will not pay in enough to cover their 
pensions before the eligible age. The United 
States Treasury will eventually repay these bor- 
rowilngs with interest 


PROVISION FOR “HALF-OLDS” 
People now eligible, as well as “half-olds”— 
those to whose fund the Government must con- 


tribute—may receive $40 a month if they are in 
need. Workers now at the age of 25 will get 
$50 a month at 65 years whatever their eco- 


nomical status. In the case of those to whose 
pensions the Government contributes, the “un- 
earned” portion will be considered a lien on their 
n they die, though the lien will not 
long as the pensioner’s wife or 


property wh 
be exercised as 
husband re 

Husband and wife, if both have worked, may 
annuities for the life of the two. A 
to cover the 


mains alive. 


pool their 
husband may extend his annuity 
life of his wife 


Labor Picks Flaws 


Changes in Social security plan 
Asked by A. F. of L. 


(THOUGH the Secretary of Labor is enthusiastic 

about the provisions of the social security 
bill, the American Federation of Labor disap- 
proves of certain portions. 

Williain Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, last week asked the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee for several changes. 

These were: Elimination of the compulsory 
employe contribution to unemployment insur- 
ance; increasing the pay roll tax to 5 per cent; 
making»the weekly unemployment benefits in no 
case less than half the normal wages, letting 
them begin after a period of one week instead 
of four weeks, and continuing them for 26 weeks 
instead of 36. 

For old age pensions, he asked a monthly mini- 
mum of $50; the reduction of the eligible age 
from 65 to 60, and a limiting of administrative 
costs. Unemployment and old age he declared 
to be national problems that cannot be solved 
through 48 separate State systems. 


DR. TOWNSEND IN PERSON 
N BEHALF of tne Townsend old age plan, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, its originator, appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on Friday. Though he came to the hearing di- 
rect from Johns Hopkins Hospital, where he has 
been under examination for abdominal trouble, 
and though he has been unable to eat for two 
days, 68-year-old Dr. Townsend spoke for twenty 
minutes. He refused, on advice of his physicians, 
to answer questions. 
“If he believes the pran Is cockeyed,” Dr. Town- 


STATES NOW HAVING MANDATORY 


OLD-AGE PENSION LAWS 


STATES HAVING LAWS MAKING OLD AGE 
PENSIONS OPTIONAL WITH COUNTIES 


Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 


+ + 
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Underwood & Underwood 
“SECURITY FOR CHILDREN” 
Katharine Lenroot (left), Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, urging Representative J. T. 
Brooks of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to favor the Administration’s Security 
bill, during hearings on the legislation. 








send said, referring to his assertion that thou- 
sands of converts flocked to his standard as a re- 
sult of Reiief Adminisirator Harry Hopkins ap- 
plying the adjective “cockeyed” to the Townsend 
plan—‘“he must also believe the 20,000,000 people 
behind the plan are also cockeyed.” 

Dr. Townsend explained that his object was 
chiefly “to solve the unemployment problem and 
bring back prosperity.” The aged would be used 
to restore good business conditions, since jobs 
now held py over four million people over sixty 
would be available to younger individuals. 

Declaring that experiment after experiment 
for recovery had resulted in the poor getting 
poorer, with more than half the national wealth 
controlled by 500,000 peopie, he said it was “in- 
comprehensible” why those trying to solve eco- 
nomic ills did not adopt his plan. 

“Even one of the leading ‘brain-trusters,’ Mor- 
decai Ezekiel,” he stated, “says that the country 
could support every one at a $2,500 wage stand- 
ard. My plan is along Ezekiel’s line.” 

The Committee was anxious to know how the 
Townsend plan could be economically sound. Dr. 
Townsend said that ecoonmist Francis Tuttle, of 
Riverside, Calif., could tell them. The Commit- 
tee decided to hear Mr. Tuttle on Monday. 


Burden of the Aged 


Nearly 4,000,000 persons Over 65 
Are dependents; what they cost 


N connection with old-age pensions, Govern- 
ment agencies have been collecting statistics. 
In 1930 there were about seven and a half mil- 
lion people more than 65 years old, about 5.5 per 
cent of the American population. 

Since the turn of the century this proportion 
has been increasing and it is expected to increase 
for several decades. (See illustration at bottom 
of this page.) 

A summary of the report to the President of 


to old-age pensions shows this: By 1940, prob- 
ably 6.3 per cent of the population will be 65 
years old; by 1975, 10 per cent, without taking 
into consideration a decrease of the mortality 
rate which would increase the percentage. 

Further items of the report disclose 700,000 
people over 65 on the FERA relief lists at a 
charge of $45,000,000 a year, a group which would 
be first to benefit by uniform pension laws; more 
than one million old people in receipt of public 
charity, whether or not from the Government; 
about 180,000 drawing some form of pension from 
States; a smaller number on public retirement 
or veterans’ pensions; and about 150,000 on in- 
dustrial and trade union pensions, which cost 
more than a hundred million dollars annually. 
The average State pensions last year for a citi- 
zen of 70 was $19.74 a month. 

It is estimated that nearly four million people 
over 65 are dependent. “There are four times as 
many old people over 65 on relief lists,” says the 
report, “as are in receipt of old-age pensions. 
These aged do not belong on emergency relicf 
lists. They should, instead, be provided for un- 
der old-age pension laws, operating in all States.” 


Relief Problems 


More funds sought to aid children; 
FERA cash declared depleted 


sOCIAL WELFARE LEADERS, interested in the 

mother’s and children’s aid provisions in the 
social security bill, asked the House Ways and 
Means Committee last week to increase the ap- 
propriation. ” 

Miss Grace Abbott, former head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, favored an amount greater than 
$3,000,000 for crippled children; Miss Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, said 
“at least $126,000,000 a year” was needed for Fed- 
eral health protection instead of $10,000,000. 
Others requested that the Children’s Bureau in- 
stead of the FERA be put in charge of the child 
welfare activities. 


FERA ASKS MONEY 


The FERA, incidentally, uttered some protesis 
itself during the past seven days. The cause 
was the delay in appropriations that are needed 
to start the work-relief bill on its way and to 
taper off the dole. If Congress does not ap- 
propriate very shortly the $880,000,000 item of 
the $4,880,000,000 fund for which the work-relief 
bill calls, FERA says it will not have money 
enough for the 19,500,000 individuals now on its 
relief rolls. 

February 10 is the date on which FERA expects 
its purse to be empty unless Congress comes to 
the rescue; yet last week the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee was proceeding without haste. 

“We are really out of money,” declared Morton 
Milford, Administrator Harry Hopkins’ public 
relations representative. “With so many poor 
people dependent upon relief in the prevailing 
severe weather, we hope Congress will act be- 
fore existing funds are exhausted.” 

It is possible that the $4,880,000,000 may be 
split by the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
the amount for direct relief being pushed 
through at an early date. Administrator Hop- 
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STATES WITH NO OLD AGE PENSION LAWS 





Pictogram shows number of persons in each State having reached 
eligible age for proposed old-age pensions. Approximately 180,000 
now receive assistance although Committee on Economic Security 
estimates one-half of 7,500,000 people over 65 years now living are 





DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS OF ELIGIBLE AGE (65 YEARS AND OVER) FOR OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


dependent. To qualify for their share of Federal funds many of 
States having mandatory and optional pension laws will have to 
revise them to meet Government's requirements. 
nomic Security Committee, Census Bureau. See article in column 3. 


Data from Eco- 











kins reports only $50,000,000 on hand, one-third 
of the amount he will need for the next four 
weeks. 

For the remaining four billion of the work-re- 
lief fund—36 States have sent word that they 
are ready to write legislation giving them a share 
in the projects just as soon as Washington acts. 
Six States, with the cooperation of the Public 
Works Administration legal staff, already have 
drafted bills for submission to their legislatures. 
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Shifts in Population 


Prospect for halt in growth of 
Cities within next 50 years 





Instead of growing rapidly in the future as in 
the past, the probability is that American cities 
will reach their maximum point within the next 
half century. 

This is indicated by a study of population re- 
distribution conducted in Washington under the 
auspices of the Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Almost never has one of our cities lost popu- 
lation in the past except through the exhaustion 
of mineral resources,” the report says, “but in the 
future, with a declining total increase in urban 
population, individual cities in regions of de- 
clining economic opportunity may be expected 
to diminish in size.” 


Strange things happened in our population 
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—Wide World 
THE ADMIRAL TESTIFIES 


Expected to play a large part in the Adminis- 
tration’s new relief program, Rear Admiral 
C. J. Peoples, U. S. N., argues on behalf of the 
$4,880,000,000 works relief bill before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 














centers during the 1920-30 period. Nearly every 
agricultural State lost, while the cities gained 
eight million inhabitants. Cities tended to se- 
lect the young people and more and more to 
reject the old. For example, more men over 45 
lost jobs in Detroit than found new ones there. 

This condition has developed since 1920, and if 
these tendencies reflect changes in economic op- 
portunity, then during that decade the age at 
which a man’s industrial usefulness was likely to 
end in Detroit had dropped twenty years. Yet 
the migration of older men to industrial cities 
was pronounced and general. 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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* * * 


Q. Which was the first public building erected 
in Washington? 

A. The White House. The corner stone was 
laid on Oct. 13, 1792. 


. * 7 


Q. Is the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
authorized to make loans for the purpose of pay- 
ing back salaries to school-teachers? 

A. Yes. The corporation is authorized to lend 
not more than $75,000,000 for that purpose upon 
adequate security. A loan of $22,300,000 was made 
to Chicago Board of Education during August, 
1934. * 8s 8 

Q. Are the daily proceedings of both Houses 
of Congress published? 

A. Yes, in the Congressional Record. This may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, price $1.50 a 
month. 
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Q. Does the President have power to declare 
war? 

A. Under the Constitution, Article I, Sec. 8, 
Sub. Sec. 11, Congress has the power to declare 
war. * = 2 

Q. Where may reliable figures on wholesale 
and retail prices be obtained? 

A. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, issues a monthly publication giving of- 
ficial figures for retail and wholesale prices. This 
can be obtained by writing directly to the 
Bureau. 





* * * 


Q. Is there a book published by the Govern- 
ment which gives the names of the officers of 
the executive, legislative and judicial branches of 
the Government? 

A. Yes. The Congressional Directory can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Governmeni Printing Office; pric2 $1. 
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New Farm Woes: 
Cotton Men Feel 
Drop in Exports 


International Agreement on 
Markets Proposed; Prices 
Soar and Consumers 
Feel the Pinch 


‘OTTON is causing deep concern to 

“ the AAA and to the entire South. 
Its troubles again are reaching the 
White House and are worrying 
Southern Congressmen. 

The point is that sales of cotton 
abroad are running only little more 
than half those of a year ago. De- 
cember sales were the smallest for 
any December since the start of the 
World War. January sales are run- 
ning far under normal. 

Such a loss of foreign business 
might not be considered serious with 
most products. But normally 60 per 
cent of the American cotton crop is 
marketed in foreign nations. The 
crop itself provides a livelihood for 
about 10,000,000 persons 

Under the circumstances, officials 
are more concerned than they make 
known. 


THE QUOTA PLAN 


President Roosevelt has hit upon 
the idea of another international 
conference to bring about a division 
of markets among the principal pro- 
ducers—the United States, India, 
Egypt, and Brazil. Brazil just now 
is reported to be enjoying a cotton 
“boom”, as the government backs 
increased production. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, spent the past week di- 
recting a cotton conference attended 
by AAA officials who gave their 
ideas about the troubles of that im- 
portant crop. They saw the only 
hope in continued curtailment of 
cotton production unless this coun- 
try decides to take more foreign 
goods in payment for that product. 

Several hundred thousand fam- 
ilies, formerly engaged in growing 
cotton, are reported to have been 
deprived of their occupation by crop 
curtailment. With from 35 to 40 per 
cent fewer acres to be planted, cared 
for, and picked, labor needs are 
sharply reduced. Mounting relief 
rolls in the South tell the story. 


INCREASING IMPORTS 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, held out the hope to the 
South that cotton exports would rise 
in the months ahead as foreign buy- 
ers used up stocks on hand. But, he 
emphasized, until foreign customers 
are able to get hold of dollars to be 
used in paying for cotton they must 
curtail their purchases. The only 
important way left for them to get 
dollars is to sell goods. Thus the 
Secretary concluded that either im- 
ports must be stepped up or cotton 
production must continue to be cur- 
tailed. 

Daniel Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, brought forward the idea 
that an international board should 
be created which would divide up 
world markets for cotton and allo- 
cate production as well as market- 
ing among the nations. 


SOARING PRICES 


WHILE city people feel the pinch, 

farmers are getting the thrill of 
highest prices since the depression 
began, whenever they have com- 
modities to sell. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that the farm price 
index on January 15 was at 107, as 
compared with 77 a year ago. This 
was the highest since November, 
1930. 

This is less than 20 points from 
the goal of “parity” set by Congress 
in establishing the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. When par- 
ity is reached, then the emergency 
in agriculture is supposed to be over 
and the AAA can come to an end. 
Recent interpretations of what the 
law means, however, relegate to the 
background any prospect of a fade- 
out by the farm set-up. 

Prices received by farmers for 
meat animals during the past month 
rose 23 points; dairy products were 
up 5 points; fruits, up 2 points; 
grains, down 1 point; truck crops, 
down 13 points, and chickens and 
eggs, down 5 points. 
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AAA —Agrcultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Outlines to 
Congress views of its officials on the 
future of cotton. South, worried 
over loss of export trade, seeks 
answer in crop control 
Secretary Wallace blames tariffs and 
stands by continued maintenance of 
domestic cotton prices. Price stud- 
jes show “parity” not far away as 
agricultural price level reaches 107 
per cent of pre-war. Industrial 
prices at 126. When two mect then 
farm emergency supposed to be 
ended. 


policies 


FDIC-— Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Re: 
der fixing medium interest rates on 
deposits at 2145 per cent. This was 
to have become effective Feb. 1 but 
is being kept in abeyance pending 
legislation. 


cinas or- 


FERA—Feeeral Emergency Relief 

Administration. Senat- 
continues hearing on work relief 
bill. Administrator Hopkins an- 
nounces that $50,000,000 available fo 
allotment will last until Feb. 10. 


FHA~—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Gives preliminary 
approval to low cost housing project 
to cost approximately $900,000, at 
Meadville, Pa. 
Surplus’ Relief 
Corporation. Awards 21 
firms contracts to supply 210,000 
leather coats for the needy unem- 
ployed. 


FSRC—Federal 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY PROGRAM 


a 


HOLC Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Resumes lending. 
Administration appreves legislation 
isking for more funds which will 
be presented to Congress shortly. 


NR A- National Recovery Adminis- 


tration. Faces fire of the A 
o fror Hears of- 
organization criti- 


ment results under code 
t ig ’ NIRB on Blue Eagle 
labor provisions. 





PW A Public Works Administra- 
tion. Allots $3.780.000 for a 






Federal power plant in New York 
City to supply Federal buildings. 
Announces several changes from 
loans and grants to grants only. 
Starts condemnation action in 
Boston Federal district court to ob- 


te for $5,000,000 low cost hous- 
and appoints 
an advisory 


tain sl 
1g project in that city 
52 Chicago citizens to 
board to cooperate with PWA in 
the construction of three slum 
clearance projects in Chicago, to be 
built at a cost of more than $30,- 
000,000. 

SES—Soil Erosion Service. Ap- 
proves projects covering 11,500,000 
acres in the watershed of the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. Approves 83 appli- 
cants for homesteads at Houston 
Gardens, Houston, Tex., and 18 ap- 
plicants for homesteads at the Ty- 
gart Valley, West Virginia. 
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If you want your automobile engine to 
it sells at the 


deliver that sweeping performance you ad- 
mire in an airplane as it soars swiftly and 
gracefully across the sky... keep your tank 
full of KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. 
KOOLMOTOR gives you this superior 
type performance because it is a 3-feature 
it’s full-firing...it’s high-test... 


performance at no extra cost... 
price of regular gasolene, though for years, 
hundreds of thousands of motorists gladly 
paid as much as 3 cents extra per gallon forit. 

So if you want a skyway thrill from your 
highway drive, test a tankful of KOOL- 


gasolene... MOTOR tomorrow. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts every Friday evening & P. M., E. S. T.... WEAF and 35 N. B. C. stations. 


TEST A TANKFUL 





®) CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 




















Sedon Delivery, $515 





107” Wheelbas se) 











Half-Ton Pick- kup with Canopy, $495 


Wheelbase) 








Half- den Panel, $560 





2” Wheelbase) 


Above are list prices of commercial cars f. 0. b. at Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. *Dual wheels and tires $20 extra. 





As outstanding in endurance and oper- PE S 
. - i *1%-Ton Stake, $66 
ating economy as they are in price 


131” Wheelbase) 


and maintain, due to the excellent 
quality which Chevrolet builds into 
them. They are big—rugged—de- 
pendable trucks. They are powered 
by six-cylinder valve-in-head engines 


A’ AIN in 1934, the insistent 
J demand for Chevrolet products 
has made Chevrolet the world’s 
largest builder of trucks as well as 
of passenger cars. And now Chev- 
rolet offers still greater values—the which use very little gas and oil. 
Trucks 


ever built and the lowest- -priced 


And they are extremely long-lived 

. . built to do their job and do it 
faithfully... 
over a long period of years. Buy a 


highest quality Chevrolet 






*1iA- Ton High Rack, $745 


trucks you can buy! Truck buyers at minimum cost... 
57” Wheelbase) 


who want to save money will find 


that these are not only the world’s Chevrolet Truck and you buy fine, 





lowest-priced trucks, but that they. dependable, economical haulage 





are also very economical to operate service—at the world’s lowest price! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


*1%-Ton Stake, $720 
(157” Wheelbase) 








*1%-Ton Chassis, $485 
(131" Wheelbase) 





*1%-Ton Platform, $630 
a 


1” Wheelbase) 


Prices subject to change without notice. DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 
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Leon C. Marshall 


Executive Secretary, National 
Recovery Administration 


EON CARROLL MARSHALL, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, is a prolific writer on economic subjects, 
including “Tne Story of Human Progress.” He 
has occupied chairs of law and economics in uni- 
versities and served in various key positions in 
the New Deal. 

Mr. Marshall deals with the executive end of a 
vast emergency government machinery created 
by President Roosevelt in the Summer of 1933 to 
stimulate business recovery and put all members 
of each industry on an equal basis in so far as 
basic hours and wages are concerned. 

Fifty-five years ago, Mr. Marshall was born at 
Zanesville, Ohio. He took degrees at Ohio Wes- 


Nation-wide machinery of NRA needs a Cco- 
ordinator and here is the economist 
chosen for the job. 





leyan and Harvard Universities. His career be- 
gan as a professor of economics at Ohio Wes- 
leyan. Mr. Marshall rose from assistant profes- 
sor of political economy in 1907-8 to chairman of 
the department of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a position he held from 1918 
to 1928. 

Between 1928 and 1933, Mr. Marshall was pro- 
fessor of the Institute of Law, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. He was vice chairman 
of the old National Labor Board, now superseded 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 





Frederick V. Waugh 


Expert on Marketing, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


VERMONT native, Dr. Frederick V. Waugh, 

with a wealth of experience in the East 
and abroad, has taken charge of the newly- 
organized Division of Marketing Research of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

This is part of the Government’s new pro- 
gram of research on the fundamental problems 
of marketing agricultural products, designed in 
the interest of farmers, distributors and con- 
sumers. The purpose is to reduce the spread 
between producer and consumer, particularly in 
the light of the fact that price spreads in for- 
eign countries frequently are narrower thaa 
in the United States. 


So Mr. Waugh’s division has set about the 
task of getting facts about price spreads as basis 
for determining the extent to which costs, such 





Tackles the task of reducing the price spread 
between producer and consumer 
in farm products 





as wages, materials and processing taxes, are 
passed on to consumers or passed back to 
farmers. 

Mr. Waugh was born at Burlington, Vt., in 
1898. He studied at the Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst; at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., at Columbia University, New 
York, and in Europe. 

At Boston Dr. Waugh was director of the 
Massachusetts State Division of Markets and for 
eight years was executive secretary of the New 
England Research Council. For the last two 
years he has been a research economist in the 
Department at Washington. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Director of 


the Federal Employment Service 





—Underwood & Underwood 


W. Frank Persons: Job Finder for Millions Out of Work 


sop ANyY persons think, however, that the time 
™ has come when some limitation should be 
placed on immigration.” 

This sentiment, now belonging to a past gen- 
eration, was pretty hot stuff to the boys and girls 
in schools and colleges along about the 1900. ‘They 
read it in their history books. They debated it. 

Accurate data is lacking but we hazard a guess 
that several thousands of young men and women 
“resolved” on the rostrum that Europe’s popula- 
tion should or shouldn’t have free and undiluted 
welcome from Miss Liberty as they approached 
Manhattan. 

But of all these thousands of young Websters 
and Clays there was just one who, with a lone $5 
bill, hopped a rattler in the yards of a little Iowa 
town and beat his way to New York to conduct 
a personal investigation of the immigration ques- 
tion. 

That one was W. Frank Persons and the trip 
he took started him on the journey that landed 
him behind the desk where he sits today in the 
marble building on Constitution Avenue as Di- 
rector of the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor. 

Probably it was the same nose for news of hot 
and current questions which led Persons from the 
campus of Cornell College (no, not in Ithaca, New 
York, but in Mt. Vernon, Iowa) to Castle Garden, 
which likewise lead him into the thick of the 
hottest of present problems, unemployment. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. 


TRUE TO TRADITION 

The Persons family of New England ended its 
westward trek, ox-cart and all, in Brandon, Iowa. 
A log cabin was built so well that it still served 
as the birthplace of young William Frank, third 
generation of the Iowan clan, ninth of the origi- 
nal American. 

At sixteen years, the young man found himselt 
through high school, with plenty of hard muscle 
and no hard cash but the chronic Yankee ambi- 
tion for higher learning. He went to work biuld- 
ing barns. Watching him swing a hammer the 
head of the local school board decided he was 
husky enough to handle the district school, pre- 


requisite for which was ability to lick the big boys 
and chop wood for the stove as well guide the 
budding intellects. 

Mr. Persons saved $96 out of his $138 pay for 
his first term’s work and went to the aforemen- 
tioned Cornell, keeping his hammer handy. After 
two years of college he was made assistant prin- 
cipal of the high school in his home town and 
between the hammer, saw and ferrule he was 
able to complete his college course in 1900. 

It was in that year he was chosen as a member 
of the inter-college debating team to defend the 
subject mentioned earlier. Having won on the 
other side of the same question in a previous de- 
bate he was afraid that he would defeat himself 
so he decided to go to New York for data. He 
spent his time in the libraries of the city, down 
where the aliens were coming in, with employers 
of labor and went back and won the debate. 


TO WORK AND STUDY LAW 


It was natural that after this adventure the 
president of his college, when asked for a likely 
youth to take a job with the New York Charity 
Society, recommended Mr. Persons as one who 
had made a pretty effective demonstration of his 
practical interest in sociology—if they called it 
that then. 

He went to New York not so much for the 
emolument offered; it was all of $50 a month— 
but in the hope he could attend law school on the 
side. He found that difficult so he waited until 
he had saved enough, with work and vacations, 
to put him through Harvard Law School. 

With his degree he went back and opened 
an office in Sioux City where he practiced a 
year. But then Russell Sage died and it hap- 
pened that his old boss in the Charity organi- 
zation was executor of that great estate. He 
needed help and called on Mr. Persons who made 
his third trip East under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances. In two years the estate was in 
condition to be turned over to the foundation 
which now administers it and Mr. Persons went 
back to the Society in an office of responsibility. 

Here he continued until Feb. 15 of that his- 
toric year 1917. Again his hunch for coming 


events led him to the Red Cross. He had al- 
ready been called in to help handle the sur- 
vivors of two great sea disasters: the “Titanic” 
and the “Volturno.” He knew something about 
the Red Cross, they knew something about him. 


At that time there were two departments, mili- 
tary and civilian relief. Mr. Persons was put 
in charge of the latter. He organized what he 
called the home service, setting up committees 
throughout the country to take care of the physi- 
cal needs of families who were robbed of the 
wage earner by the war and the moral needs of 
those where the head of the family, whether he 
was a wage earner or merely the “pivot” of in- 
terest, was gone. He trarned social workers and 
others to head these groups. 


CAREER IN GENEVA 


When the war was over Henry P. Davidson 
called upon Mr. Persons to go overseas where 
he acted as the head of the department of or- 
ganization for the League of International Red 
Cross societies at the headquarters in Geneva. 
He returned to this country to serve two years 
as vice chairman. Then he went into business 
and was concerned with industrial relations. In 
1933 he was called back into public service to 
take charge of selecting the men for the CCC 
camps. Then he was made director of the United 
States employment service, an organization the 
importance of which has grown with increased 
employment on vast Government projects. 


He looks upon the work of selecting candi- 
dates for the CCC camps as one of his most in- 
teresting jobs both because of its unique charac- 
ter and its tremendous size. In many ways it was 
comparable to the selective draft that picked the 
men for the war. Another tremendous task was 
hiring the men for the CWA projects which was 
planned to take care of the local unemployment 
on the larger projects first and then the unem- 
ployment elsewhere, throughout the country. 


Mr. Persons is married and has two sons, one 
at TVA Chairman Morgan’s college of Antioch 
and the other a medical student at George Wash- 
ington University in the capital. 


| William Stanley 


| Administration Assistant 
to the Attorney General 


sistant to the Attorney General. 
charge of administration, which 
sonnel at Washington and all those officials and 
employes scattered about the States. He fre- 
quently takes the place of the Attorney General. 


On St. Patrick’s Day in 1891, Mr. Stanley was 
born in the town of Laurel, Md., midway be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. He is the 
lawyer son of a lawyer father, the latter for 40 
years a distinguished member of the Maryland 
bar. Mr. Stanley was educated at St. Johns Col- 


lege at Annapolis. 
Beginning his career in the Citizens National 
Bank at Laurel, Mr. Stanley studied law at the 





Underwood & Underwood 
Maryland lawyer drafted to take charge of 
the internal affairs of the De- 


| partment of Justice 





University of Maryland and upon his graduation 
there in 1913 began practicing law. 

In 1930 he was appointed by Governor Ritchie 
as a member of the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. He also has been a governor of the 
Maryland Agriculture College. 

Since 1928, Mr. Stanley has been senior mem- 
ber of a law firm at Baltimore. In his twenty- 
odd years as a lawyer, his practice has been a 
general one. His appointment as Assistant to 
Attorney General Cummings was his first politi- 
cal appointment. 





Edgar B. Tolman 





Assisting the Attorney General on 
Civil Proceedings 


THEN the Supreme Court of the United States 
obtained authority of Congress to modernize 
civil proceedings in all Federal district courts, it 
turned to the Department of Justice for help. 
Then Attorney General Cummings appointed 
Edgar Bronson Tolman, Chicago lawyer, as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Attorney General, in charge 
of this particular work. 


Mr. Tolman is supervising preparation of ma- 











terial for use of the Supreme Court in formu- 
lating the new rules for pleading, practice, and 





Underwood & Underwood 
Chosen to assist the Supreme Court in revis- 
ing rules of procedure in Federal 
district cuurts. 





procedure in these courts, including courts at 
the national capital. 

This preliminary task of Mr. Tolman includes 
supervision of similar work by committees of the 
bench and bar named by the senior circuit judge 
or district judge of each United States district 
court. 

Born in British India in 
grees from several 


1859, holder of de- 
American universities, Mr. 
Tolman has a background of law practice at 
Chicago since 1882. He served as an infantry 
major in the Santiago campaign in the War 
with Spain. Mr. Tolman was Corporation Coun- 
sel of Chicago in 1903-6. He has been president 
of both the Chicago and Illinois bar associa- 
tions. Since 1921 Mr. Tolman has been editor 
of the American Bar Association Journal. 


soHE man with a million dollar disposition” is 

what some of his Department of Justice 
colleagues call William Stanley of Maryland, As- 
Mr. Stanley has 
includes per- 
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Four AND ONE-HALF MINUTES. 

—Alexander A. Troyanovsky, Am- 
bassador of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, entered the digni- 
fied halls of the State Department 


on Jan. 31 with a springing step | 


and a smiling countenance. He had 


left a memorandum with the Secre- | 


tary of State on Monday with regard 
to the Russian-American debt prob- 
lem. He was to receive his answer. 

In four and one-half minutes M. 
Troyanovsky came out of the Sec- 
retary’s office, revealing the answer 
to the question on every news- 
hawk’s lips. The negotiations were 
at an impasse—a permanent one as 


a subsequent statement by Mr. Hull | 


revealed. The Export-Import Bank 
set up to provide credits with which 


to facilitate trade with Russia is to | 


be dissolved. 

When negotiations broke down 
some months ago, Mr. Troyanovsky 
went to Moscow to confer with offi- 
cials. His recent return was signal- 
ized by a feeling of optimism based 
on the hope that he held some new 
formula for solution of the pending 
debts-claims problem Apparently 
the Soviets are standing pat. 


x ** 


OST MORTEM.—There are sev- 

eral opinions as to why the World 
Court so unexpectedly succumbed in 
the United States Senate at the 
hands of its enemies at 6:15 o’clock 
on the afternoon of January 29. 


Had the vote come a week earlier, 




















| the result would have been differ- 


ent, say those “in the know.” A 
week gave radio speakers and news- 
papers who opposed the Court a 
chance to attract public attention 
a little away from the proceedings 
at Flemington, N. J., and whip it 
into a frenzy by such terms as 
“League Court” “foreign entangle- 
ments,” “banker’s court,” and “Eu- 


| ropean dictation of American af- 
airs”. 


As a result, telegraph wires into 
the Capital were fairly swamped 
with messages of protest from 
aroused voters, and all the last- 
minute White House conference and 
all the last-minute concessions by 
supporters of the measure could not 
counteract the voice of many a@Sen- 
ator’s constituency. 

x * * 


NPREPAREDNESS FOR COURT. 
—The time was not ripe now for 
the court issue, say other observers. 
The people were not prepared. Peace 
organizations which had for years 


kept the World Court more or less | 


prominent in the public mind have 

been seriously embarrassed by short- 

age of funds in the last few years. | 
Consequently, their work has been 


| curtailed, and the general public 


was apathetic over the matter until 
radio speakers began suddenly to 
dangle the issue before the public, 

Still other observers suggest that 
Administration circles were really 
cool on the court issue, pushing it | 
largely for political reasons. 


PEACE MACHINERY.—But though 

the Senate has dictated a World 
Court policy for the American Gov- 
ernment, machinery has been in 
existence for a number of years to 
which the United States has agreed 
to refer its disputes with some 
more than thirty nations. It is made 
up of international commissions set 
up by treaties of conciliation and 
special treaties, and Claims Commis- 
sions. 

The Treaties of Conciliation were 
conceived by the then Secretary of 
State, William Jennings Bryan. 
Each provides that the high con- 
tracting parties, that is, the United 
States and the other nation with 
which each treaty is drawn, “agree 
that all disputes between them, of 
every nature whatsoever, which di- 
plomacy shall fail to adjust, shall be 
submitted for investigation and re- 
port to an International Commis- 
sion * * * and they agree not to de- 
clare war or begin hostilities dur- 
ing such investigation and report.” 

A Boundary Waters Convention 
with Canada provides for both arbi- 
tration and conciliation in the set- 
tlement of disputes between the 
United States and the Dominion. 
Matters relating to boundary waters 
between the two countries must be 
submitted to a permanent joint 
commission for arbitration. That 
is, the decision of the commission 
must be binding upon the parties. 

Other matters of controversy be- 
tween the two countries may be 
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IN THE EVENING: “Good? Why, it’s perfect!” 
This was what John K—— said, immediately 
after his lips had first met Sanka Coffee. 


“And ¢his is my 
idea of a miracle!” 


NEXT MORNING: It’s 7:30. John K——’s reg- 
ular rising hour. The alarm rings, John’s eyes 
open. He looks at the clock. He smiles. He’s 


And a simple reason it is, too. John K—— 
drank SANKA COFFEE, which, in addition to 
its superb flavor and fragrance, has this great 
virtue... zt 15 97% caffein-free! It will not keep 
you awake. It will not upset your nerves or 
play havoc with your digestion. 

Get some Sanka Coffee today. Make some 


How to make the world’s best “up of coffee 


One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any fine coffee is to 
make it strong enough. For each cup take a heaping tablespoonful 
of Sanka Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just a few extra min- 
utes on the fire. And Sanka Coffee, even when made black as 
night, won't rob you of a wink of sleep. 


REAL COFFEE 97% CAFFEIN-FREE +» DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 


“This is my idea 
of good coffee!” 
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But within John 





sg 


And here’s the reason for the miracle 





K——, a voice whispered, 
“Good, yes. But just wait till tomorrow morn- 
ing and see how you feel about that coffee.” 


ese ot re oe 


out of bed like a fireman. “A miracle,” he 
murmurs—“I drank coffee at night—delicious, 
marvelous coffee, too—and slept like a baby.” 


tonight—good and strong, the way connois- 
seurs make it. Tease yourself a little with that 
promising fragrance first. Then take a sip. What 
a flavor! What a blend! And there is no sleep- 
lessness in it! Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee 
with a money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 
It’s a product of General Foods. 
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brought before the commission for 
investigation and report; that is, 
conciliation. 

Special arbitration tribunals have 
been set up to settle claims between 
the United States and Germany, 
and Panama, and Spain, and 


Sweden. 
ee. ¢ 2 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION” — 
Senator William FE. Borah 


(Rep.) of Idaho, introduced a reso- 
lution on Jan. 31 calling for an in- 
vestigation of alleged _ religious 
persecution in Mexico under the 
present National Revolutionary 
Government. 

The resolution condemns such 
policy, and calls on the Mexican 
Government “in the name of hu- 
manity” to desist from it. Ameri- 
can nationals are said by the reso- 
lution to have been victims. 

But the Mexican Embassy at 
Washington disagreed with the Sen- 
ator’s thesis. On the same day it 
issued a statement declaring that 
“there is no religious persecution in 
Mexico.” 


x*~* * 


MERICANS IN ILO—When the 
governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization met on 
Jan. 29 for its 69th session a ques- 
tion of diplomacy presented itself. 
Two of the largest and most im- 
portant nations—the United States 
and Russia—had joined the organi- 
zation since its meeting in June and 
the governing body was full. 

Officials looked over the situation, 
and decided that Canada and Bel- 
gium were least entitled to perma- 
nent seats. So an agreement was 
entered into whereby Belgium gave 
its place to the United States, and 
Canada surrendered its place to 
Russia with a protest. 

The American delegates are: 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, representing the 
United States Government; and 
James Wilson, formerly of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and now a 
member of the PWA Labor Board, 
who took his seat with the workers 
group. 

On Feb. 1, the governing body rec- 
ommended a 40-hour week in the 
coal, iron, steel, public works con- 
struction, and glass bottle indus- 
tries. The June Conference of the 
International Labor Organization 
will draw up a convention covering 
these recommendations for approval 
by member governments. 


xr 


sor['HE BIG FOUR”—Another mecet- 

ing of important minds is un- 
der way. On Feb. 1, Premier Flan- 
din, and Foreign Minister Laval of 
France sat down in London with 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
and Foreign Minister Sir John 
Simon. 

The principal topic of discussion 
among the makers of British and 
French foreign policies relates to 
disarmament, or rather rearma- 
ment, for their principal concern }s 
Germany. Side discussions of money 
matters may also be held. 

There are several reasons why the 
German question is being pushed 
now. The British National Govern- 
ment must face an election in the 
not too distant future. Observers 
point out that it would be anything 
but wise to go to the country with 
the German question unsettled, es- 
pecially with Germany in a state of 
rearmament. 

France, too, wants the German 
question settled. Observers give as 
one reason the fact that in the Au- 
tumn she will be entering “lean 
years” as far as the number of her 
army is concerned because of the 
lowered birth rate during the World 
War years. 

Whether the conferees will suc- 
ceed in working out a plan to bring 
Germany back into the Councils 
of Europe, is difficult to predict. 
The Third Reich is represented as 
remaining entirely aloof from any 
connection with the talks. 


x « * 


HITLER'S ANNIVERSARY.—Chan- 

cellor Hitler observed his second 
anniversary of coming into power 
on Jan. 30 by announcing that two- 
thirds of the things he had promised 
to do in four years were already 
accomplished. The celebrations 
were restrained owing to “mourn- 
ing for the late President von Hind- 
enburg.” The real day of rejoicing 
is to be March 1 when Germany 
takes over the Saar. 

Premier Mussolini on Feb. 1 de- 
clared in Rome that strength counts 
in international relations. 

The All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Republics met in Moscow on Jan. 28. 
Premier Molotoff charged capitalist 
nations with making unfair charges 
against the Soviets. It was also re- 
vealed that the Red Army has been 
increased from 400,000 to 940,000 in 
two years. Premier Molotoff on Jan. 
31 told the Congress that Japan had 
violated the Treaty of Portsmouth 


by keeping troops in Manchuria 
(now Manchukuo). 


x * * 
(CHINESE PUZZLE.—During .the 
week there have been clashes | considering an 


between Japanese and Mongolian | 
troops in Outer Mongolia, sphere of 
influence of Soviet Russia. Reports 
are made and denied that China is 
agreement with | 


Japan for closer cooperation and 
will receive a loan from Japan. The 
Silver situation in Shanrhai is seri- 
ous with the closing of four large 
banks. P. A. FREDERICK. 
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ds Blindfold Truck Buying” 
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Quickly and efficiently, the Reo Ability Rating 
System takes the last element of chance out 
of truck buying—gives the information every 
truck buyer should know: (1) Gross load capac- 
ity of the truck; (2) Percent of grade it will 
climb in high gear with full load; (3) Safe 
loaded speed on level roads. Consult any Reo 
KC) , dealer for full details of this exclusive plan. 
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Reo Speedwagons range from ‘4 to 4-6 tons includ- 
ing Tractor-Trailers and Buses. Prices from $495 
up, f.0.b. Lansing, plus tax. Special equip- 
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Panatoees 68S Spec augment xt, pen & 0. SA Per By SEBO 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY ircwican 


A LOT MORE TRUCK VALUE FOR JUST A LITTLE MORE MONEY THAN THE LOWEST! 














© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., 
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Get out 
the Glasses! 


Rich EN NES 
Straight = le - 
And fragrant SRINS 
As sunny grain fields 


Trains 

Whistling in the night 
Trucks 

Rumbling on the highways 
Are carrying choice: freight 
Just now 






You may have forgotten 
In recent years 


It’s bottled in bond How a great rye tastes 


Old Overholt rye 
Returning at last 
To market 





This bonded fayorite 

(King of ‘em all 

For a century and a quarter) 
Will refresh your memory 
As well as your gullet 


And to countless friends 


Mellowed in cask 

4 peaceful years 

And an extra summer 
It comes back 


Ripe 




















Broad Ford, Pa. 
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The Government’s 





President Viewad 
As Adroit Publicist 


BIG NEWS SOURCE BUT NOT IM- 
PARTIAL COMMENTATOR, SAYS 
PREDECESSOR’S AIDE 











By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


Author and White House Secretary 
President Hoover 


to Former 


(Excerpts from an address delivered before 
the National Republican Club in New York 
City, Jan. 26.) 


HE present Administration is the most publi- 
cized Administration in all history. It is using 
to the ultimate every known agency of publicity, 
the newspapers, magazines, the radio, and the 
movietone. Its purpose is to get before the peo- 
ple such information as it wants them to have. 
A discussion of the question whether the news 
is colored involves personal consideration, and 
that of the greatest interest is the attitude of the 
President. 
He is on extremely intimate 
He talks to them with an abandon none 


terms with the 


press. 
of his predecessors ever contemplated. He is the 
best news source they ever had. 

He is adroit. Sometimes he talks about one 


subject deliberately to avoid talking about an- 
other. If he gets a sharp question, he turns it 
off with a laugh or a wisecrack, or, alternately, 
as he considers the best answer to make, a 
friendly correspondent in the group comes to the 
rescue by asking another question that he is quite 
willing to answer. 

The President “is 
mentator.” 

Rather is he an active participant. In fact, he 
is “the works.” He is bent om selling his policies 
to the country so the country will support him in 
his acts. The press serves his purpose. 

The country still has a free press, but it pre- 
sents less impartial news than heretofore. 

If the news is not warped by the rival forces 
making it in Washington, it often is given the 
slant that editorial policy dictates. 

Facts are the need of the day—the “tell-the- 
truth” facts that Theodore Roosevelt called for 
nearly twenty years ago. 


not an impartial com- 





‘Frank Discussions’ 
Called an Illusion 


POLITICAL WRITER HOLDS AIM OF 
CONFERENCES IS TO SPREAD 
PROPAGANDA 














By FRANK R. KENT 
Political Commentator for The Baltimore Sun 


(Following are excerpts from an article 
published in The Baltimore Sun, Jan. 31.) 
GREAT DEAL has been written about the 
personal relations of Mr, Roosevelt and th: 
press. Numerous laudatory articles have ap- 


peared in magazines concerning the White House 
press conferences, pictured as extremely inter- 
esting gatherings, where a good time is had by 
all. 


JUST AN ILLUSION 


The general impression conveyed is that at 
these conferences the correspondents, without 
restriction, cross-examine the President as to the 
and the 


State of the Nation President, taking 
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FRANK R. KENT 
Sees “propaganda” as the prime purpose of 
the President’s press conferences. 





them fully into his confidence, gives a complete 
and intimate account, talking not for quotation 
and ofteAi “off the record,” but with complete 
frankness. 

This is an inaccurate impression, which onlv 
the unsophisticated believe. 

The correspondents do not cross-examine Mr. 
Roosevelt with complete freedom and Mr. Roose- 
velt is not completely frank with the correspond- 
ents. The press conferences are the principal 
vehicle for Administration propaganda and Mr. 
Roosevelt is the chief propagandist. 

There is nothing sinister or wrong in this. On 
the contrary it is entirely natural. The only im- 


a 
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Declares that while press is still free it serves 
purpose of President. 





portant thing is that the fact should be recog- 
nized. 

All Presidential press conferences—all press 
conferences of any sort—are primarily held for 
propaganda purposes. This was true of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s predecessors and it is true of him. 

He happens to be far more facile in his han- 
dling of the correspondents and to have more suc- 
cessfully cultivated their friendship. Hence, he 
is a better propagandist. 

The idea that the basic purpose of these con- 
ferences is to inform the newspaper men of all 
the facts, good and bad, just is not so. 

So far as the President is concerned—any Pres- 
ident—he does not hold them in order that the 
press shall have all the facts he has or because 
he likes to have them around, or because he is 
lonely and wants to exchange wisecracks. 

The basic reason is propaganda. And not to 
know that when you go to a press conference— 
any press conference with any public man—is to 
be a sap. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROTEST 

It is an extraordinary thing in an administra- 
tion which has been so lavishly supported by the 
press. Mr. Roosevelt himself has been known to 
write personal letters of complaint about a cor- 
respondent to his publisher. He did exactly that 
not long ago in the case of a correspondent of a 
New York paper. 

Neither the correspondent, the editor nor the 
publisher have yet been able to see that he had a 
real basis for complaint. It might have, but it 
did not lose the correspondent his job. It seems 
an extraordinary thing for a President of the 
United States to have done. 





News Services; Do They Yield Facts 





Peril to Freedom 


Of Press Denied 


PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY LAUGHS AT FEARS OF 
CENSORSHIP 











By STEPHEN EARLY 
Assistant Secretary to the President 


(Excerpts from an article to appear in the 
forthcoming May issue of Red Book Maga- 
zine.) 


“Freedom of the press will be one of the issues 
confronting the new Congress.” 

This is quoted from an article appearing in the 
February Red Book under the signature of Theo- 
dore G. Josiin. It is Mr. Joslin’s opening sen- 
tence. From that beginning, he proceeds to 
dwell upon the “wholesale hiring” of Washington 
correspondents and editors and publishers by 
Governmental agencies. 

According to the author, this condition “bor- 
ders on scandal” and threatens gravely the “free- 
dom of the press” in the United States. 


CENSORSHIP HINTED 


The inference is left that the New Deal has im- 
posed some sort of censorship, thereby striking 
at the very fundamentals of the American form 
of government. “Sinister” is one of the words 
employed. 

Valley Forge seems to be in the back of Mr. 
Joslin’s, mind. Patriots sacrificed themselves 
there, at Concord, and Lexington, to stop just 
the sort of thing the New Deal is doing in call- 
ing upon the talents and experience of the Bob 
Smiths, Charley Michelsons, Henry Suydams, 
Dave Barbees, and others in order to throw light 
into the old dark corners of Government. As 
nearly as I can make out, this is Mr. Joslin’s 
theme. And Ted Joslin has demonstrated that 
he has more than one magazine article to give 
for his country. He rides in the type of a Min- 
ute Man but, bless my soul, his writing fashions 
remind us of Mr. Aesop. 

One almost expects each succeeding sentence 
to tell us again that the grass will grow in the 
streets. The people are about to lose a precious 
birthright! Unseen and furtive forces are at 
work! Franklin D. Roosevelt is pulling the wool 
over your eyes! And the New Deal is swallowing 
up the press—Jonah-wise! 


CONGRESS UNWORRIED 


Waiving for the moment misleading informa- 
tion in other parts of the article, I must point 
out here that Mr. Joslin’s deep sleep seems to 
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STEPHEN EARLY 


Believes Washington correspondents too clever 
to be used as Government foils. 





be disturbed by dreams that Congress is tre- 
mendously wrought up by any such issue. Nor, 
as far as I can discern, is the press corps upset 
mightily, unless it be over his exploitation of the 
manner in which members and their former fel- 
lows are earning a livelihood. : 

As far as Congress is concerned, I’d wager a 
magnum of Georgia moonshine against a Rapi- 
dan rabbit that “freedom of the press” will not 
keep it awake nights. 


ONE SECRETARY OF ANOTHER 


I am venturing to make these observations for 
two reasons, apart from the fact that I have been 
invited to do so by Red Book. 

One is connected with my job as press relations 
secretary to the President. If there is a censor- 
ship, I ought to be mixed up in it. If there is a 
plot to curb the press, I must be one of the 
plotters. 

Besides, I am partly responsible, at least, for 
the fact that a number of former news men have 
come into Government service as public relations 
officers of various agencies. In my secretarial 
capacity, it seems to be my plain duty to say 
that Mr. Jooslin is talking through his hat; and, 
speaking as one secretary of another, I must 
know that he must have at least one tall silk one. 

The second reason is that as a newspaper man, 
of many years’ experience in Washington, I know 
something about the Washington corps of corre- 
spondents. From that standpoint, I defy any 
Administration to fool them with propaganda, or 
even undertake such a thing. 


(Printed by special permission of Red 


Book Magazine.) 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 




















Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should 
be so marked. 


Frog Farm Finance 
Sir: 

I have a proposition that beats the 
Townsend Pension Offer of $200 per 
month for the aged ones. 

My plan is to buy half a dozen 
mated bullfrogs. from Louisiana 
where they have the largest kind 
and the best for table use. I can 
use the marsh on my land for rais- 
ing them. Each pair of bullfrogs 
will produce half a million young 
tadpoles, which will develop into 
eatable frogs in two years, and each 
pair of these will produce a half 
million young after they arrive at 
two years of age. 

You can readily see that in four 
or five years I will have more than a 
billion salable frogs at 50 cents a 
pair for table use or $5 a pair for 
breeding. 

Any man with a few acres of 
marsh land can raise them and stop 
farming. The only drawback is that 
the Government will take the first 
900 million dollars out of the first 
billion dollars worth of frogs I sell. 
That would only leave me 100 mil- 
lion dollars for myself. 

In a short time I would be run- 
ning the old United States, and no 
one else would be taxed. This would 
be fine for the rest of the popula- 
tion, who would live high and have 
autos galore and no one would have 
to work later on but me. 

This frog business will stop the 
long-winded orations of Huey Long 
and others. Huey will go back to 
Louisiana and buy all the marshes 
and bayous for raising frogs, and I 
will have to hurry my scheme 


through before he beats me to the 
markets I have in view. 

I believe Congress will give me the 
monopoly for one year so I can prove 
the plan will run the Government. 
If Huey gets started first the Gov- 
ernment will get nothing. 

C. H. DAVENPORT. 
Palestine, Tex. 
x wk 


Code Conundrums 
Sir: 

I note your statement, “the or- 
ganization of American industry in 
codes is a valuable framework for 
future restriction of unfair trade 
practices and unfair competition. 
Properly used it can help American 
economic progress.” 

I am inclined to agree with you 
provided individual self-interest can 
be eliminated from code makers and 
God Almighty can be persuaded to 
accept the job as administrator. 

How can a code formulated by the 
great trusts and combinations who 
constitute the majority production 
interest of every industry be ex- 
pected to give the small independent 
producer a fair break? How can an 
industrial code be formulated equally 
applicable to metropolitan districts 
and the wide open spaces? As it 
seems to me NRA was devised to de- 
stroy little factories and throw the 
business all into the hands of mo- 


nopolistic combinations of great 
wealth. 
M. L. CURTIS. 
Knoxville, Ia. 
x * * 
Foreign Trade 


Sir: 

You ignore the real cause of the 
depression. * * * The key to pros- 
perity is our foreign trade. It was 
the Republican policy of high pro- 
tection that destroyed our foreign 
trade and caused the depression. It 
was the low prices of farm products 
that started the depression. It was 


the loss of farm buying power that 
caused the unemployment in the 
cities. It was the loss of foreign de- 
mand for our surplus that caused 
farm prices to fall. 

We cannot sell to other countries 
unless we buy from them. * * * If 
we could export our farm surplus 
and import the same amount of for- 
eign goods to pay for it the farmers 
would get a fair price for the whole 
crop and the increased buying power 
of the farmers would be much more 
than the value of the goods im- 
ported. The more foreign goods we 
buy the more demand there will be 
for American goods. * * * 

The tariff is like a grab bag. We 
all help fill the bag and then try to 
get all that we can out of it. We 
cannot take out any more than we 
put in. °° * 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
xk * 


Land Values and Taxes 
Sir: 

I claim that the fundamental 
cause of the great depression lies 
in the private absorption of the 
community-created rental value of 
land, * > * 

So long as taxes, Federal, State 
and local, remained at low figures, 
the community could bear the bur- 
den and still make progress. But 
even before the culmination of the 
depression land values in both cities 
and rural sections had gone up to 
startling and fictitious values, and 
taxes climbed even more rapidly. 
Farm values began to collapse even 
before 1926. The Florida boom broke 
down not long thereafter. Then the 
exaggerated credit structure went by 
the board. 

Then the collapse came. Not one 
single element of the fundamental 
causes as herein set forth is recog- 
nized by the Federal Government or 
by any single State or municipality. 


Taxes are being shifted from “real 
estate,” which is in defiance of 
economic interpretation made to in- 
clude improvements as well as land, 
and greater loads are being shifted 
variously to production, exchanges 
and consumption to the intensifica- 
tion of the evil situation. 

If for every dollar which reaches 
a public treasury, National, State or 
local, a charge of $3 to $5 rests 
finally upon the consuming public, 
the more definitely will these ex- 
travagant public expenditures for 
so-called “relief” hasten the evil day 
when the resulting combination of 
curtailed consumption checking 
production and a breakdown of the 
credit structure will bring a wreck 
which no _ present contemplated 
means can salvage. 

HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE. 
Washington, D. C. 
x * 
Pastor’s Praise 
Sir: 

Last Sunday I broadcast the name 
of The United States News as the 
best paper I know of in the United 
States to give a fine statement of 
national conditions. 

A. Z. CONRAD. 
Pastor Park Street Congregational 
Church. 
Boston, Mass. 
} x ** 
Turning Point 
Sir: 

*** Of course there is great 
howling about the awful condition 
the country was in at the time of 
the election in 1932 and what awful 
things were staring us in the face. 
Now I am sure a change for the bet- 
ter came about July, 1932, and con- 
tinued up to election time. * * * I 
don’t think Herbert Hoover lied 
when he said a million men had 
been put to work. 

JOHN G. COHOE. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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Press Conference 
System Criticized 


‘OFF-THE-RECORD’ STATEMENTS 
BY PRESIDENT HELD TO IM- 
POSE TOO MUCH SECRECY 











By ARTHUR KROCK 
Chief Washington Correspondent of The New 
York Times 


(Following are excerpts from a recent ad- 
dress delivered in New York, Jan. 26.) 


(THE one division of modern political publicity 
most likely to produce deceptions upon the 
public, is the press conference. 

This method under President Roosevelt has 
come into broader usage than ever before known. 
Its most evil development is the “off-the-record” 
statement. By this device an official, the Presi- 
dent or another, can stifle budding publications 
that should be made. 

A newspaper man asks a question. Before he 
can move to prevent it, the Government official 
begins a reply with the preface that this is “off- 
the-record.” 

The White House definition of this phrase is 
that nothing the official says can be published 
in any way, with or without attribution. It can- 
not be hinted in the newspapers. It cannot be 
repeated to the correspondent’s superiors. De- 
pending upon the correspondent’s interpretation 
of ethics, the information is thus sealed, long 
or briefly. 


In the President’s press conferences—and he 
makes free use of this method—the doors are 
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Predicts freedom of press against any “official 
intelligence” that may be used. 





locked so that none can walk out. And also, it 
all happens so quickly that one could not walk 
out even if he decided to make so valorous a 
gesture. 

He gives out in these conferences just what he 
wishes to give out, and, if he is in a tight place, 
there is always the unfair device of “off-the- 
record,” or the less blame-worthy evasion: “I 
haven't read it.” 

The President has a better understanding of 
the uses of publicity than any of his predecessors 
with whose methods I am familiar. He knows 
how to intercept criticism by an announcement 
of action. He knows further that an announce- 
ment by him in person to several hundred news- 
paper correspondents will get a “better press” 
than if a secretary hands out cold, mimeographed 
sheets, since the personal announcement natur- 
ally invests the item with the aura of his charm 
and the prestige of his great office. 


OUTWITS CRITICS 


The beauty of his system is that it makes 
use of the press conference to beat critics to the 
punch. I see nothing sinister in any of this. 
And I speak as one who rarely attends his con- 
ferences for the reason stated, and on whom for 
some time the President has not turned the 
warmth of his smile. 

Thus, summing up, I think modern political 
publicity, as employed by the Government, supe- 
rior in every way, far less inclined to spread mis- 
information than the discarded system of biased 
news columns. 

As a newspaper man, my chief objection to 
the publicity attitude of this Administration may 
be stated thus: 

All politicians with whom I have had contact 
resent the freedom of the press when events are 
going against them, when their plans are prema- 
turely revealed, or when their utterances have 
boomeranged upon them. It is not different un- 
der the New Deal, and the professors and captive 
industrialists are as resentful as the rest. 

But I deeply, and with reason, suspect this Ad- 
ministration of more ruthlessness, intelligence 
and subtlety in trying to suppress legitimate, un- 
favorable comment than any other I have known. 

All Presidents have protested to editors and 
publishers and tried to get the scalps of humble 
Washington scriveners. But never before were 
there codes and Blue Eagles. 

The newspapers can and will maintain their 
freedom against any official intelligence or sub- 
tlety that may be employed. The public should 
fully realize the steady ambition of officialdom 
to the contrary, and help to keep burning the 
one beacon which lights its pathway to the facts. 
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Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 





























T WAS a frigid morning but full of 
compensation for pedestrians. 
The compensation arrived when a 
baker’s truck collided with another 
motor vehicle and scattered pies 











amid the snowbanks. Just as the 
children were going to school, too. 

For Washingtonians who do not 
appreciate clear, ice green sunset 
skies, glittering rapiers of ice on 
cornices, crisp snow and frostbit- 
ten fingers, this was the one bright 
moment of last week. To pick a 
luscious mince pie from a snow- 
drift or have a lemon meringue 
hurtle through the chill air to land 
neatly in your mitten are experi- 
ences not to be met with on every 
Winter morn. 

x kk 


WINTER DIVERSIONS 

NHERE WERE Washingtonians 

who appreciated the blizzard 
weather, though. Shouting with 
glee, they skated and skiied and | 
more than occasionally skidded. | 
Sleighs went sedately about the ave- | 
nues, bells a-jingle and veritable 
horses between veritable shafts. 

The unemployed, with thoroughly 
pleased expressions, are still busy 
with snow shovels. The children 
are still coasting down white slopes. 

x*e 


JUST MODERATELY COLD 
(NE VISITOR merely smiled when 
told that the Potomac was frozen 
William F. Macy, president of the 
Nantucket Historical Association, | 
has seen Nantucket harbor frozen 
tight’s a drum. Sleigh rides mean 
little to a man who knew men that | 
had been towed in a whaleboat | 
miles across the Atlantic by a hor- 


pooned whale. 
x wt 


PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 
‘HE TOWN’S still talking about 
some of the costumes worn at | 

the President’s birthday party—the 

public birthday party in aid of the 

Warm Springs, Ga., sanitarium. 

It sems to be agreed that no gowns | 
were more beautiful than those of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and her 
daughter, Anna Roosevelt Boettiger. 
Mrs. Roosevelt wore “Eleanor blue” 
with a silver necklace and a blue | 
ostrich fan. Mrs. Boettiger wore | 
white with a brilliant red.chiffon | 
scarf. 





x«r* 


A BREATH OF ATTICA 

| he DIFFERENT was the costume | 
of Mme. Eva Sikelianos—formerly 

Eva Palmer of New York—wife of 

the Greek poet who ten years ago 

started the Delphic movement in his 

native land. 

Mme. Sikelianos appeared at the 
First Lady’s press conference last 
week in a dark blue Greek robe, 
woven by herself. Her hair was 
bound in a Greek fillet. About her 
neck was a chain holding a Greek 
coin of the third century B. C. 

Based on the secret of the ancient 
power of Greece—not military, nor 
commercial, but ethical—the Delphic 
movement, its exponent explained, 
brings all nations together at a 
Delphic festival in order both to re- 
lease their artistic impulses and to 
try to see how humanity may be 
governed so as to bring out the best | 
in mankind. It is, Mme. Sikelianos 
said, an impetus toward peace. 

She hopes citizens of her native 
America will build a hospice at Del- 
phi for athletic competitors and 
other festival guests. The only prize 
for triumphant athletes is the an- 
cient Greek prize of an olive 
branch. 

x * * 


MOUNTAIN OF CALLING CARDS 
(THE WHITE HOUSE social staff, 

by the way, is busy handling the 
mountains of calling cards left at 
the door by visitors. It would, the 
staff admits, be a great help if call- 
ers would put their addresses on the 
cards, so that the visitors may be 
quickly identified when it is desir- 
able to communicate by mail. 

x * * 


BUILDING DECORATORS 

~EVEN COMPETITIONS for Ameri- 

can artists—in a way carrying on 
the idea which the public works of 
art project began—are announced 
by the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department. Edward 
Bruce, prime mover in the PWAP, 
is head of the section. 

With no relief element in these 
competitions, and with only a lim- 
ited number of jobs for artists, the 
seven competitions for decorating 
public buildings all over the coun- 
try involve a total expenditure of 
around $104,688; the allotments for 
individual buildings running from 
$825 for a post office in Ravenna, 
Ohio, to $95,128.52 for the murals 
and sculptures to adorn the new 
Post Office Department building | 
here in Washington. 
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The Senate Investigates Mail Contracts 
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Army Air Corps 


Air-minded America 


¢¢]T SHOULD be the policy of the 

United States to maintain a posi- 
tion of world leadership in air trans- 
port * * 

So begins the list of recommenda- 
tions in the 255-page report of the 
Federal Aviation Commission which is 
now in the hands of Congress. 

And so begins another revival of 
hearings, discussions, debates and 
widespread interest in the questions 
that one year ago made the Nation 
acutely conscious of its aviation policy 

The air mail, the flying military 
forces, the sky passenger and express 
service, the lighter-than-air craft— 
all these, and many more, are matters 
hurled into public view again. They 
are the subjects of a report which 
temporarily climaxes a year of start- 
ling revelations; charges and counter- 
charges; actions and protests; studies 
and investigations. 


STARTLING EVIDENCE 


America is air-minded. That goes 
without saying. Witness the keen in- 
terest in the first heavier-than-air 
flight at Kitty Hawk, the first solo 
flight across the Atlantic, the first 
polar flights, the first mass flights 

No less dramatic and startling is the 
evidence brought forward at the Sen- 
ate investigations last Winter into air 
mail contracts. 

Headed by Senator Hugo Black of 
Alabama (top photo, center) a special 
investigating committee, at that time, 
digs up evidence of alleged collusion 
between airline operators and Govern- 
ment officials, and of alleged profits of 
flying companies 

After hearing the testimony, the 
Postmaster General rushes to the 
White House. The President orders 
cancellation of all air mail contracts, 
and directs the Army, with the assist- 
ance of Postal officials, to fly the mails 

Zooming through the skies at al! 
hours of the day and night, a fleet of 
148 Army planes, under the direction 
of General Benjamin Foulois (second 
photo), carries the mails over a na- 
tion-wide network of routes. 


DEATH ALSO FLIES 


But death also flies with the mails 
Handicapped by lack of acquaintance 
with the routes, pilot after pilot is 
forced down or crashes. After about 
ten have died, the air service is tempo- 
rarily suspended. Mail is carried by 
fast train. Then a reorganized serv- 
ice is set in motion. 

Meanwhile, Congress begins fram- 
ing a new airmail law. Committees on 
Capitol Hill hold hearings. Prominent 
airline operators, aviation experts, fa- 
mous fliers, and others testify. 

Some express approval of the Ad- 
ministration’s actions. Others, such 
as Colonel Lindbergh (third photo, 
right) defend the air lines, and charge 
the Federal officials with unfairness. 

Eventually, there emerges a law. On 
June 12, the statute books of the Na- 
tion receive a legislative edict which 
provides for the temporary granting 
of new air mail contracts, and, among 
other things, for the creation of a 
Commission to study the whole matter 
of aviation policy. 

And so, the President appoints a 
Federal Aviation Commission with 
Clark Howell, Atlanta (Ga.) publisher, 
as its chairman. 


A LEGACY 


As the Commission, in July, 1934, be- 
gins its work, it finds itself the pos- 
sessor of a legacy. It learns that since 
1919, almost a score of inquiries into 
aviation have been made. 

With these investigations in mind, 
and after a personal tour of inspec- 
tion, the Commission open hearings 
and listens to witnesses on all sides 
of the question, almost 200 of them 
whose testimony fills 5,000 pages. 

Then, it studies its data and drafts 
its report. 

It recommends the development of 
airports (fourth photo), including the 
builidng of airports near recreational 
areas, and of a model airport. 

Safety in the air is a subject by no 
means neglected by the Commission. 
In addition to development of new de- 
signs and navigational aids, it urges 
the wider installation and improve- 
ment of radio facilities (fifth photo.) 


DIRIGIBLE SERVICE 


Predicting the development of regu- 
lar trans-oceanic air service, the Com- 
mission urges the Federal construction 
of both a commercial airship for lease 
to a private concern and a naval air- 
ship for training purposes (bottom 
photo) to replace the “Los Angeles.” 

With many more suggested tech- 
nical and scientific developments the 
Commission deals, but, in the main, 
the success of its program, from the 
standpoint of national defense, air 
mail and transport development as 
well, depends first of all upon the leg- 
islative action that may be taken on 
its proposals. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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that helps keep your community 
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OFFICES IN 113 CITIES 


Illinois Newark 
Alton Orange 
bute Paterson 
Bloomington Trenton 
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Decatur Binghamton 
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Cash Basis! 


L HO can estimate the practical benefits of an organization 


whose mighty resources help approximately 300,000 families to 


refinance their debts each year? 


—helps them out of debt into a life of greater security! 
—helps them out of debt so that old bills may be set- 
tled and credit preserved (our records show that 


82% of our loans go for that purpose!) 


Husbands and wives with a steady income may borrow from $30 
to $300 on their own signatures under the Household Plan. 


They repay these loans in small monthly installments. In most 
cases 90% of the family income is left free each month for current 
living expenses. 

Last year over fifty millions of dollars were loaned. In 113 com- 
munities local merchants and civic leaders learned that Household 


is a powerful influence in keeping a community 0” a cash basis. 


Our free booklet, mailed at your request, fully explains the bene- 
fits of the Household Loan Plan. Extra copies are available. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES— 56th Year of Service 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HOW ABOUT COSTS? @ you may properly call loans of $30 to $300, that 
are to be repaid in monthly installments, “retail” loans. Retail loan prices never can be 
reduced to the level ot ‘ wholesale” (bank loan) prices,no matter how efficient the system. 
When sound business methods are devised which permit “reta‘ling” money to husbands 
and wives on their signatures at monthly rates lower than those now charged, Household 
will be among the first to adopt such methods and lower its charges accordingly. 














BANISH FATIGUE 


Quickly 


Ir we trace the source of energy and alertness, it is in- 
the FOOD we eat and drink 
contributes most to the physical reactions of the body. 


variably revealed that 


Karo Syrup is a food containing an abundance of Dex- 
trose, one of the basic sources of body energy. Karo has 
been recognized for many years as a readily utilized source 
of quick energy for those who work hard, for invalids and 
elderly people who tire easily. 

Enjoy Karo as a spread on pancakes, waffles, bread, hot 
biscuits, etc. You will find you will not tire as readily 
and be more alert and active in carrying on your days work. 


AMERICAS FAVORITE TABLE SYRUP 

















Karo Syrup spread on waf= 
fles provides a delicous, 
energizing meal. Try it! 
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()RDERS are to go slow on experiments. 
Plans hatch but stay on ice. 


Few New Deal cheers over present upturn 
in business index. 


Two inside attitudes toward the rich. 


Trade agreements or no trade agreements. 
Mr. Roosevelt must decide. 


Will there be a 


Labor gets a setback. 
Spring wave of strikes? 


England thinks of a New Deal. 


Handling Congress. A new technique. 
;)XPERIMENT tempo, geared high during the 

* last 23 months, definitely has slowed. 

Orders, reported by New Deal officials as com- 
ing from near the top, call for no new moves in 
the executive departments disturbing to general 
business. Congress is a real worry, but is ex- 
pected to keep on the reservation. 

Strategy is to nurse along present evidences of 
recovery in the hope they will take hold and ex- 
pand. If they do, the New Deal intention is to 
slow down and consolidate. 

Private industry and private finance still def- 
initely are depended upon to carry the recovery 
load. Government spending now is referred to 
by officials as a stop-gap, not a pump primer. 

Many a sign points to this changed pace. 


Railrozds’ Future 


Mr. Eastman’s plan; Age pensions, 
public works, and labor policies 


(TRANSPORTATION Director Joseph Eastman’s 

plan for dealing with the railroad problem is 
accepted as conservative. He wants control of 
trucks and waterways; modified bankruptcy laws 
to speed financial reorganization. He is against 
big mergers as disturbing to labor, and against 
Government ownership that would throw fear 
into private industry. (A more detailed report is 
found on page 5.) 

President Roosevelt played a careful game 
with the auto code. He obtained agreement of 
industrial reforms in the interest of labor, but 
did not bow to A. F. of L. demands. 

Old-age pensions and unemployment insurance 
in the social security program will be kept con- 





-Underwood & Underwood 
TELLING IT TO THE NRA 
Noel Sargent, representative of the National 


Manufacturers’ Association, addressing the 
NRA meeting on proposed changes in labor 
policy. 





servative if Presidential influence is effective in 
Congress. Again labor demands were not ac- 
cepted. 


PAY ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Work program wages are scaled under private 
code wages and geared to sectional situations. 
A fight impends on this in Congress but the 
White House decision is for lower than “pre- 
vailing” wages. Projects are designed for a mini- 
mum of interference with private industry. 

Labor policies continue to be less and less in- 
luenced by American Federation of Labor. Fran- 
cis Biddle, Chairman of Labor Relations Board, 
is out with an opinion that unions as well as 
employers should bow to the Section 7a prohibi- 
tion of coercive tactics. Proportional repre- 
sentation in collective bargaining rather than 
majority rule is favored by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
extension of the auto code. 

Utilities, where ready to deal on rates, are get- 
ting a more friendly reception. Conversations 
point to agreements on a plan to develop Gov- 
ernment-utility cooperation to step up use of 
power. 


FINANCING RULES 


New financing rules, devised by the SEC, are 
favorably received in Wall Street. A big pick-up 
is looked for in re-financing. 

Money tinkering is over for the time being. 
Senators reveal that plans are ready to meet 
any disturbance that might come from a Su- 
preme Court decision that gold clause contracts 
must be filled to the letter. 

Plenty of plans of a radical nature are hatching 
in Government departments. They cover a wide 
range, extending from systems of Government 
business subsidy to modified socialism. 

But all are on ice, under orders to stay there 
unless called for. 





Is the Spurt 


in Industry Too Rapid? Future of the Rich Man. Less Hope 


+ For Heavy Foreign Trade. Administration's Split With Labor + 





FIRST 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 


‘ 
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BARGAINING BOARD IN AUTO INDUSTRY GETS TO WORK 


Selected by the Automobile Labor Board, to deal collectively with their employers on behalf of their fellow workers, these employes of the Cadillac 


Motor Co. are planning their campaign—Men receive regu 


Industry’s Spurt 


Production near highest level of 
1934; employment rises 


NDUSTRIAL production, the basic gauge of in- 
dustrial health, shot up 11 points to 85 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average on an adjusted basis 
in the Federal Reserve Board index for December. 
It rose further in January. 
Pay rolls and factory employment showed a less 
sharp rise. They, too, went against the normal 
trend and moved decidedly higher. 


SOBERING THOUGHTS 


But still there was little jubilation in informed 
New Deal quarters over this seeming sign of re- 
turning prosperity. Why? Simply because Gov- 
ernment economists think it represents too sharp 
a rise and may lift business hopes too high. 

Officials point out that much of the gain was 
due to a remarkable spurt in the automobile in- 
dustry where the rate of production more than 
doubled between November and December. Fac- 
tory employment in Detroit was at 101.4 per cent 
of the 1923-25 rate on January 15. 

Big gains in the steel industry reflected the up- 
turn in auto construction. Steel plants produc- 
ing heavy items continued at a low rate of out- 
put. 

The official feeling is that automobile manu- 
facturers stepped up construction of cars to pre- 
pare for possible labor trouble. Their activity 
heavily influenced the production figures of the 
country, and a later reaction, entirely normal, 
might prove discouraging. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS 


Much squinting again was directed at the in- 
dex of building contracts, which showed a rate 
of 33 per cent of the 1923-25 average, only il 
points up from the depression low, in spite of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration activities. 

New Dealers look for a test of recovery in late 
April or early May. The present move is ex- 
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STEEL PRODUCTION 


Activity increases, approaching the highest 
point in recent years 





pected to be tapering off at that time. New re- 
covery forces will be needed, they think, to head 
off a psychological let-down, such as that of last 
Summer. 


The Poor Rich Man 


Dr. Tugwell and Mr. Williams 
offer opposing views of wealth 


But what of the rich man under the New Deal? 

The range of attitude toward millionaires 
is reflected in two speeches by New Dealers. One 
was made by Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture. The other by S. Clay 
Williams, chairman of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board. 

Dr. Tugwell’s name frequently appears on the 
appointment list of President Roosevelt. So does 
Mr. Williams’. 

Dr. Tugwell, speaking, said: 

“I feel that our industrial leaders, who keep 
down production and reduce employment, are 
doomed to be pushed aside, good-naturedly but 
ruthlessly, by the American people, so long as 
the present system operates to prevent the peo- 
ple from getting what they want in the way of 
goods, service and opportunities. * * * 





MMT 


MIMI 


“A few disconsolate miliionaires may take 
refuge on the Riviera and a scattering of self- 
conscious entrepeneurs may go into eager exile 
in Greece. An institution can perish without 
bloodshed and a habit can be changed without 
political compulsion if people discover that it 
leads to individual or collective disaster. * * * 

“They want production which they can use and 
are not particularly worried whether or not there 
are profits.” 


AS MR. WILLIAMS SEES IT 


Mr. Williams, speaking, said: 

“It’s the rich man who can do for the rest of 
us Many, many things that we can’tdo for our- 
selves. And he should have our encouragement, 
selfishly given, if you please—if for no other 
reason because of those important services that 
he alone is in a position to render. 
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Bic rtuslessstesstrachissitisitra staan! 
ELECTRIC POWER 


A further rise in the output of current 
continues the upward trend 











“And lest some one shouid think that by being 
rich or by attaining riches through his energy 
and his thrift and his pioneering, he is to be 
rated as unduly favored above other men, let me 
remind you of the tax laws. The kind of earner 
and accumulator that I am describing is, in the 
end, working on the basis of 25 cents on the dol- 
lar, 25 cents for himself and 75 cents for the Gov- 
ernment. 

“He and his property are working for us all 
and the punitive expeditions that hangers-on 
and camp-followers of the New Deal would like 
to launch against him won’t even stand the test 
of arithmetic, much less of common sense or pub- 
lic interest.” 


Foreign Markets 


Trend toward nationalism seen 
in New Deal quarters 


OREIGN markets figure less and less in Ad- 
ministration recovery plans. 
Defeat of the World Court is accepted as 


further evidence of the country’s definite swing 
to nationalism. 

Collapse of Russian debt negotiations is an- 
With that break has gone glimmering the 


other. 





MOE SM ree Sa can oe BE 
Underwood & Underwood 
FINANCE ON THE DOORSTEP 
Leaving the White House, after discussing 
financial problems with the President, are 
(left to right): T. J. Coolidge, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury; Marriner S. Eccles, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board; Henry Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury; and Assist- 
ant Secretary Herman Oliphant. 











lar wages for time taken up during bargaining regulations with employers. 


hope of industry for large raw material and ma- 
chinery sales to the-Soviet. At one time bil- 
lions in business was visualized. 

These moves have followed Mr. Roosevelt’s ges- 
ture, scuttling the World Economic Conference in 
June, 1933, and his decision in December, 1934, to 
continue rigid control of cotton production rather 
than to seek wider foreign markets. 

Whether the United States now will turn in on 
itself to an even greater degree soon will be de- 
termined by the President. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


About to be presented to him are several trade 
agreements negotiated under the reciprocal tariff 
law of 1934. This law permits the President to 
reduce tariffs as much as 50 per cent in return 
for concessions from foreign governments. 

Some agreements about concluded involve re- 
duced duties on products made within the United 
States. They are: reported to include cement, 
watches and clocks and flax. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be called upon to accept or 
reject the proposed treaties. If he accepts, an 
outcry is likely from industries affected. If he 
rejects, then the country will move further along 
the road to nationalism. 

December foreign trade figures were disap- 
pointing to advocates of expanded markets. 

Exports fell more than 24 million dollars under 
a year ago and were down 12 per cent from De- 
cember. Imports fell slightly as compared with 
a year ago and were down $18,000,000 from No- 
vember. This was the first time in 19 months 
that foreign trade figures were under the same 
month a year ago. 


EXPORTS MAY FAIL 


Henry A. Wallace, a leading cabinet advocate 
of foreign market cultivation, told the Senate 
during the past week that American exports soon 
must fall unless imports increase. 

“We are approaching the end of the period 
when we can continue trade by stop-gap exped- 
ients,” he asserted. 

His statement was pased on the fact. that 
foreigners bought from this country in-1934 about 
$500,000,000 more worth of goods than they sold 
to us. They paid for that excess in gold and 
foreign gold reserves are getting Iow. 
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Mae MINPELEOGEUADUSUNOAUTS SHONSAERS CNET COTELATORORTOFTTT 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY | 


Index rises to highest level for the week 
in the past four years 

















Mr. Wallace thinks it is time for the country 
to decide whether it is going nationalist or is. to 
seek to restore markets abroad. 


Labo. Policies 


Administration coolness 
A. F. of L. is growing 


toward 


A PMINISTRATION coolness to the American 
‘“ Federation of Labor continued to be noted. 

Votes held by the Automobile Labor Board in 
eight major plants of that industry, revealed 
fewer than 10 per cent of the men favoring A. 
F. of L. representatives for collective bargaining 
This outcome affected the prestige of the Labor 
federation. 

This fallen prestige was reflected in negotia- 
tions for renewal of the code for the automo- 
bile industry. 

The A, F. of L. balked, opposed renewal, de- 
manded a hearing, asked abolition of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board, and stood out for changes 
in the industry’s policies. 

It got a renewal of the code, no hearing, con- 
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tinued tenure for the Automobile Labor Board, 
and a few changes in industrial policies. 

Those changes, written into the code by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, result in some spread of work, 
and time and a half pay for hours worked in ex- 
cess of 48. 

President Green of the A. F. of L. strongly op- 
posed the auto settlement, and at hearings be- 
fore the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
gave voice to what he saia was labor’s disillusion- 
ment with the whole NRA. 

Veiled intimations of a Spring wave of strikes 
came from labor leaders. 

Less is heard of possible trouble in the auto- 
mobile industry, but steel, rubber, textiles and 
meat packing are faced with labor difficulties. 
Officials feel that open breaks can be avoided. 

Ears were pricked up in Washington when 
Francis Biddle, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, favored inclusion of labor or- 
ganizations in the law which prohibits employ- 
ers from coercing or intimidating workers in the 
choice of representatives for collective bargain- 
ing. 

The A. F. of L. definitely has opposed this in- 
clusion. Mr. Biddle favors majority rule in the 
selection of labor bargainers and also believes 
that the Government should have power to en- 
force decisions once reached by the workers. 


British New Deal 


Halt in recovery leads to demand 
for change in policies 


HE BRITISH are beginning to think of a New 

Deal for their own island. 

Pointed to for the past year by American busi- 
ness men as a recovery model, England is re- 
ported beginning to wonder whether it really is 
a model. 

The national budget is balanced, employment 
has gained, but now recovery has slowed, even 
stopped, according to information received by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Advices from England tell of rising unrest. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“PRODUCTION FOR USE” 
That’s what people want, says Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture Tugwell, who contends 
that Americans are not particularly worried 
whether there are profits. 





Also they tell that the national government 
is: turning to New Deal policies, talking of big 
public works projects, increasing subsidies for 
housing, planning industrial controls. 

New Dealers here are wondering whether the 
English will not soon be pointing to the United 
States as a model. 


‘Outlook in Congress 


Public works, social insurance, and 
the bonus: drawing attention 


YHE WORKS PROGRAM, of four billion, 880 

million dollars, economic security, soldiers’ 

bonus, and the 30-hour week bulk large in Con- 
gress. 

Senators are baiking at vast grents of power in 
the works program. They wiil trim them down, 
may delay passage. Accepted opinion is that the 
bill concocted tnder Donald Richberg, NEC ex- 
ecutive director, sought more than really was 
needed. It will go through in a shape acceptable 
to the President. 

Old-age pension and unemployment insurance 
plans threaten to’bog down in controversy, Radi- 
cals want a tax on incomes and a tax on profits, 
not a tax on pay rolls to finance the plans. 
Townsendites want old age pensions nearly seven 
times those asked by the Administration. A maze 
of plans and ideas threatens to tie up the plan 
of the President, delay enactment far beyond 
February 15, unless strong pressure is applied. 

Latest strategy on the bonus calls for a move 
by the Government to offer jobs to needy vet- 
erans on Works Program and assurance that all 
will be cared for. Passage of bill for full pay- 
ment sure in House and Senate but Presidential 
veto will force a compromise. 

Labor is in earnest on its demand for a 30- 
hour work week and this battle is one that wor- 
ries the Administration. The bill can be beaten 
by a veto but much bitterness might be left. 

HOLC is going to get another billion or a billion 
and a quarter for more home loans. 

The plan is to let Nature take its course in 
NRA, with the hope that something tangible may 
come out of the turmoil, satisfactory to all 
parties. 


Owen SCOTT. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 








CONSECUTIVE COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1935, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noetzer, Treasurer 
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Tre old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 











LABOR AND ITS PROSPECTS 
» IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 





Elections Among Automobile Workers; Meaning of Re- 


turns; NLRB Chairman’s Views on Board’s Future 





HE American Federation of La- 
bor received a rebuff from the 
President last week when he re- 


none of the changés demanded by 
the A. F. of L. 

Alterations were designed to make 
employment less seasonal by having 
new models come out in the Au- 
tumn, when buying normally falls 
off. For working time in excess of 
48 hours a week, extra wage rates 
are to be paid. 

Chief demands voiced by labor 
spokesmen were ignored. Employe 
representation on the code author- 
ity was not granted, and the dis- 





forward unchanged. 


AUTOMOBILE ELECTIONS 

Returns from the elections being 
held in the automobile industry for 
the purpose of choosing collective 
bargaining agencies present on 
their face a puzzle. 


bor Relations Board last week, 38,- 
336 votes have been cast in the pri- 
mary elections, which is said to be 
about 90 per cent of those entitled 
to vote. Of this total, 34,273 have 
indicated no affiliation with any 
organization. 

Here lies the puzzle. In no other 
election conducted under the labor 
provisions of the Recovery Act have 
workers generally failed to vote for 


MEANING OF RESULTS 

The background of the elections 
throw some light on the question. 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers were requested by their leaders 
not to participate, on the ground 
that minority representation in bar- 
gaining agencies, as contemplated 
under the election plan, would nul- 
lify efforts to reach satisfactory 
agreements. 

Yet the returns show that the A. 
F. of L. workers did participate in 
the elections or else were fewer in 
number than observers supposed 
them to be. 

The explanation given by A. F. of 
L. leaders: Pressure was placed on 
employes to participate in the elec- 
tions. Workers, they say, could be 
forced to the voting booths but 
could not be compelled to indicate 
their preference. 

To the extent to which this ex- 
planation.is the true one, it would 
appear that, in effect, the elections 
have been boycotted by the A. F. of 





newed the automobile code with | 


puted “merit clause” was carried | 


As reported by the Automobile La- 


some organization to represent them. | 





L. members and that their strength 
may be very considerable. 

However the facts on this point 
may be, leaders of the Federation 
unions have set February 23 to dis- 
cuss the question of a strike to force 
the removal] of the Automobile La- 
bor Board. 

x* et 


POWERS OF LABOR BOARD 


WO and one-half months of ex- 

perience as chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have 
changed Francis Biddle’s views on 
one important point. That point is 
the desirability of giving the Labor 
Board powers of enforcement. 

At the time he took office, Mr. 
Biddle asserted that it was the func- 
tion of the Labor Board to render 
decisions on the basis of fact and 
law. Enforcement, he held, should 
rest with the Department of Justice 
and the courts. 

Since that time he has seen, it is 
true, the beginning of a prosecution 
in the case of the Houde Engineer- 
ing Company, the key case in the 
Board’s majority ruling. 

On the othér hand, he has seen 
the Board’s orders for elections de- 
fied by company after company. 

Finally, he has séen the President 
take from the Board jurisdiction in 
fa disputes arising in industries 
whose codes provide for an indus- 
tral disputes body. 

Only three codes now have such 
bodies, but it is conceivable that 
other codes might be changed to 
provide for their establishment, 
thereby taking from the NLRB’s 
jurisdiction labor disputes in more 
and more industries. 


ENFORCEMENT POWERS ASKED 


In a series of addresses last week, 
Mr. Biddle admitted that, under 
present conditions, the Board is 
weak, The Administration, he inti- 
mated, had given labor a bill of 
rights with one hand and destroyed 
it with the other. 

So now he definitely asks that the 
Board should be granted by Con- 
gress wide powers to enforce the law. 
Its rulings, he insists, should be final 
on the facts, and appealable only on 
questions of law. The right to com- 
pel witnesses to appear, now lacking, 
should be given to the Board. 

It is Mr. Biddle’s opinion also 
that Congress should lay down a 
clear definition of the “majority 
rule,” making it a part of the law, 
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BANKING RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 





insurance companies were getting 


ers’ Loan Corporation policies. 


more than their share of the mort- | 
gage money under the Home Own- | 


week of Jan. 11, to $5,097,000 for the 
week of Jan. 18, and $8,405,000 for 
the week of Jan. 25. 

Along with this evidence of new 
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of favor in Washington—at least 
for the time being. 

Suspense over the Supreme Court 
attitude toward Congressional abro- 
gation of the gold clause in con- 
tracts, proved too great for comfort. 
This, coupled with the fact that re- 
sults from the whole experiment 
admittedly were disappointing to 
President Roosevelt, has increased 
the disfavor in which currency in- 
fiation is officially held. 


[JOLLAr tinkering is definitely out , 


The highest powered financial and | 


legislative minds in the Government 
have been at work devising ways to 
meet any situation growing out of 
the possibility of a Supreme Court 
decision which would affect gold- 
clause contracts. 

Officials readily admit that recent 
uncertainty could have been avoid- 
ed if that same thought had been 
applied to technique in the first 
place. 

Definitely determined is the deci- 
sion that, if the Government can 
prevent, no debtor is going to be 
compelled to pay $1.69 for each dc}- 
lar of old debt in the event of a 
Supreme Court finding that con- 
tracts must be carried out to the 
letter. 

Several ways for assuring that new 
dollars will be as good as old in 
meeting domestic debts, are devised. 

Also, definitely made is the deci- 
sion that further moves for infla- 
tion of the currency are not to be 
considered for the time being. 

Signs pointing to this decision in- 
clude administration opposition to 


the Frazier-Lemke bill to pay off | 


farm mortgages 
and opposition to the bill of Rep. 


Paiman (Dem.), of Texas, to pay off 





and should specify the obligations of 
employers under it. 

On the other hand, he holds that 
employers should be protected 
against the use of coercion on the 
part of labor unions in forcing em- 
ployes to join their ranks. 

The above views may be regarded 
as those of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which has at all times 
shown a high degree of unanimity 
in its opinions. 

JOHN W. TAyYLor. 


in new currency, | 


the soldiers’ bonus in new currency. 


Favored over the Patman bill seems | 


to be the bill of Rep. Vinson (Dem.), 

of Georgia, to borrow money for pay- 

ment, if the bonus is to be paid. 
x*** 


ISSUES OF SMALL BONDS 

~OON TO BE on sale in postoffices 
\" the country over are new United 
States Savings bonds. 


Congress has passed and the Pres- | 


ident will sign the bill which permits 


the Federal Treasury to tap new | 
These discount | 


sources of funds. 
bonds, in denominations as low as 
$25, bearing 2'2 per cent interest and 
maturing in 10 years, will be widely 
offered. 


The investor is to pay $78 for a | 
He can cash his bond | 


$100 bond. 
at any six-month period, getting 
back his investment with interest. 
But there are no coupons to clip. 
New issues will be out each month. 
Purchasers can buy at any time dur- 
ing the month. 

These issues are not to be negotia- 
ble, and so wiil not pass as currency, 
as some observers have thought. 

x ** 


EXTENDED LIFE FOR RFC 


‘TWO MORE YEARS of life for the 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration were assured when Congress 
passed and President Roosevelt 
signed a bill to that effect. 

Requirements for loans were loos- 
ened in a way to give officials wider 
latitude in judging whether busi- 
ness men should get Government 
credit when their banks refuse loans. 

In addition, power was given the 
RFC to lend $300,000,000 in Govern- 
ment funds for use in financing the 
sale of electrical appliances. This 
fits in with the reported program of 
cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and private utilities to extend 
the use of electricity. 

Soon to be acted on by Congress is 
a proposal to increase the lending 
power of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

HOLC wants from $1,000,000,000 
to $1,250,000,000 in order to care for 
loan applications already on file. 

Critics of that organization in 
Congress contended that banks and 


buying activity by the American 
government came reports of in- 
creased deflation and financial trou- 
ble in China, where silver is the na- 
tional money. 

A financial crisis is reported in 
that country. One bank has failed 
and others have banded together to 
seek to tide over the silver strin- 
gency. 


Chairman Fahey answered that 
about 15 per cent of the Corpora- | 
tion’s loans, or $360,000,000 out of a 
total of $2,300,000,000 loaned by | 
January 18 had gone to individuals 
who had owed institutions. 

x * * 
LARGE SILVER IMPORTS 
UNITED STATE IMPORTS of sil- 
ver shot up from $1,725,000 in the 











DIVIDEND NOTICE, 

PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 102 of 75 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1935, to stockholders of record January 19, 1935. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 110 of $1.50 per share, payable 
January 15, 1935, to stockholders of record December 31, 1934. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. ie 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1934 


Gross Oreratina Revenue $43,549,689.14 


Operatine Expenses, TAXe8, AND DEPRECIATION: 
$19,157,913.20 





ee eee a 5,848, 655.19 
Depreciation... 6.65 6,472,818.30_ 
aa ee ness ene e es $1,479,386.69 
Nev Opgratina REVENUB ..... 225 20 $12,070,302.45 
| Gunn Beceem NOP... cc cece seee ° 304,218.50 
oe ae ee ee ee ee ee $12,374,520.95 
Depvuct: 


Bond Interest $5,009,774.61 


Amortization of Bond Discount 


and Expense. ........- 276,686.44 
Other Interest... oe wee ees __ 29,419.01 
Total. . . .. +. ++... $5,315,880.06 
Less Initerest Charged to Construction 39,863.05 
Net Deductions ...... Mee a 5,276,017.01 
Net Income Berore Divipenps ........ ~~ $7,098,508.94 


Deocct Divipenps oF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock $1,535,501.86 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 517.00 
Total 
AVAILABLE FoR DivipENps ON PREFERRED AND 


1,536,018.86 








Common Stock or Paciric Licutine Corp. $5,562,485.08 
Divipenps ON Prererrep Stock ....... 1,179,990.00 
AVAILABLE For Divipenps oN Common Stock . $4,382 495.08 
Divipenps on Common Stock ... 1... ee 4,825,893.00 
REMAINDER TOSURPLUS .... ees ceee *§ 443,897.92 
Balance Available for Dividends — Py 

on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... « « $2.72 


* Deficit 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





























GHAI FYING 
INGAEAGE.. 


About 70% of all new cars delivered this 
year will have Safety Glass All-Around. 
That is a gratifying increase over last 
year’s figures. It should be a source of 
considerable satisfaction to the many 
public-minded persons who have labored 
in behalf of greater public safety. It is 
also a challenge. With Safety Glass All- 
Around now provided as standard equip- 


ment in so many cars and readily avail- 


able at a very low price in all others, there 
is no valid reason for any one to accept 
delivery on a new car that does not have 
it in the windows. A continuation of the 
splendid efforts being made by those 
working in the interests of public safety 
will drive home this fact so emphatically 
that EVERY new car buyer soon will 
enjoy the greater protection afforded by 
Safety Glass All-Around. 


LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- res “Y wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- UG United SBE defend to the death your right to say it.” 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
VOL. 3. NO. 5. FEBRUARY 4, 1935 
ee. 06UlUlU Ce 
Third of a Series of Three Articles Analyzing New Deal Programs and Poli-'e<—— 
An Informed Electorate Is Needed——The Importance of Sending Able Rep.e- 
sentatives to Congress——Laws That Should Be Revised = 
— ees — re? rrr a 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
Yes, but that can be taken care of by proper enforce- Mutual suspicion and distrust arising out of our po- 
ment of laws we already have. litical system. 
UESTIONS from interested readers have furnished Then what is the trouble with the Securities Act? Would foreign democracies have found a use for the ex- 
Q the basis for this anchyete of New Deal strength and It actually introduces so much red tape and risk to the perience of key officials of the preceding Administration? 
weakness. The series began three weeks ago. ‘ ‘ ' 
pce people who issue loans that it has squelched financing and Yes. 
_Recognizing the place of sound idealism in reconstruction refinancing. Is that coalition government? 
efforts it has been pointed out that experimentalism has made A pe lv b lib lized? S . a 1] 
something of an obstacle race of what should be a steadier, gulations recently been liberalized: ometimes it is called that. 
surer march towards recovery goals. Yes, somewhat and after more than a year and a half Would it have worked in this country? 
It has been sought in this series to praise meritorious ac- of delay, during which time public works cost us billions Yes, if public opinion had been aroused and had de- 
complishments but at the same time to insist that the facts of dollars in taxpayers’ money—the biggest single blunder manded it. 
of the Administration's failures be faced as the only sound the government has made in many a year. How much time did we lose because of the change in 
way to begin applying needed correctives; also to offer con- Didn’t the government know this a year ago? administration officials? 
crete and constructive suggestions of what some of those It was told by all the critics, but it waved them aside as At least a year. 
corrective and remedial policies should be. as the voice of the Old Deal, the bankers and the unsocial Do you believe Congress has abdicated its functions? 
cas groups in our midst. To a large extent, yes. 
Would you call this economic and class prejudice? 
[Continued trom Last Week.| Yes. BUCK PASSING Has there been any widespread 
HAT’S wrong with the State employment Vv : ; hs recognition of this? 
corviess? CUT RED TAPE we the President entirely to GAME PLAYED No. But the Supreme Court 
A large number of these State agencies are blame: BY CONGRESS of the United States plainly 
controlled by politics and are inefficient. OUT OF THE No. Congress was largely re- warned Congress recently in a 
What about the reemployment services entirely under SECURITY ACT sponsible. For it passed an un- decision which insisted that the legislative body should be 
Federal supervision? workable law. specific in its grants of authority to the Executive. 
They are functioning very well. But they should have Who else was to blame? — Will this have an effect on Congress? 
more money. The citizens of the country who allowed prejudice and A good bit. But the most important effect would come 
How much? passion to dissuade them from listening to the arguments if the people insisted that their Congressmen and Senators 
At least $50,000,000. of those who, by experience with such matters, knew the acted as legislators instead of buck-passers. 
What is spent for employment services now? law would bring disaster. Do all Senators and Congressmen avoid their legisla- 
About $7,000,000 by the Federal government and about What would arte propose? tive obligations? 
$3,000,000 by the States. That the Securities Act be amended to give the Securi- No. Also there’s a group, for example, which em- 
And how much do we spend for public works projects ties Commission discretion within certain limits to bring barrasses the Executive by going to the other extreme of 
which you call ineffective in the sense that they are tem- about ® resumption of capital financing ; that any per- putting him in a strait-jacket in certain policies and direct- 
porary? son guilty of fraud or misrepresentation be prosecuted ing him to do unsound things. 
About $3,300,000,000. And we are about to spend more. under State laws which are adequate for that purpose, and What is the reason for this? 
Wouldn't it be better to put about one per cent of our that supplementary Federal laws pertaining to fraud in Politics, individual and personal ambition through 
relief or reemployment expenditure into a good Federal interstate transactions be strengthened. headline seeking. 
employment service? What else? _ Do you believe all public officials are political-minded ? 
Yes. It’s the biggest single need of the hour. Amend the present laws so as to eliminate all red tape By no means. There are many who are as anti-political 
What could such a reemployment service do? in connection with the flotation of securities that are ob- as is the general public. 
It could trace the sources of unemployment through a viously sound and honest. Do these officials find it difficult to resist the political 
careful study of the registrations. What else? ; ; influence? 
How many people have registered in the Federal and Face the facts in foreign trade, make reciprocal agree- Yes. 
State employment offices. ments on a barter basis, triangular or quadrangular as the Why is that? 
About 14,000,000. case may be, and assist importers and exporters so that Because the political system is all-powerful. The dicta- 
Would employers cooperate with the Federal employ- our market supply will be enlarged. tion of appointments for personnel by the political influ- 
ment agencies? What else? ence comes from the Cabinet officers most closely related 
They are doing it right along. Revise the Federal and State debt statutes so that reor- to the whole patronage question. 
ganization of companies can be accelerated, use R. F. C. v 
v funds to insure bank loans or mortgages in restoring THE RE What is the remedy? 
What else would the enlarged businesses that are now in receivership, but which can MEDY? An intelligent electorate—one 
SOME WAYS TO Federal employment service be proceed on a sound basis if reorganized and recapitalized. AN INTELLIGENT that doesn’t pass the buck to rep- 
BRING ABOUT able to do? We have applied the same idea to closed banks. ELECTORATE resentatives who do not repre- 
REEMPLOYMENT It could do a scientific job in e sent, but elects men who are ca- 
finding out more about the quali- What else? pable of coping with the problems of today. 
fications of the applicants so they might be fitted to do PARTISAN SPIRIT Put up to every industry Are most of the men elected to Congress experienced in 
work other than that for which they apply. Put square BLOCKS NEEDED through the code system the job economic problems? 
pegs into square holes. COOPERATION of reemployment. No. They are usually good speakers and spell-binders, 
Is this your answer to technological unemployment? What else? phrase-makers, and good mixers personally. 
Yes, so far as placement is concerned. Set aside certain sums for relief of those who are dis- What kind of people should go to Congress? 
What’s wrong with the Public Works idea? abled or who are incapacitated or too old to work. Persons of real conviction, intellectual honesty, and 
It is not income-producing. It is temporary. There’s Would you make this entirely a Federal burden? some experience in business and industry either as work- 
nothing to replace the public projects when they are fin- No. It should be a three-way responsibility—Federal, men or executives, so that they may know from actual 
ished. Labor is diverted from projects that should be State and city working in cooperation. contact something about the problems they are legislat- 
permanent. What do you think of the social security plans of the ing about. 
What do you mean by permanent projects? Administration? Will we ever get better men in the public service? 
Private industry actively operating. They represent an important principle of federal and I believe we will in due time, if the American people can 
Why doesn’t private industry absorb the unemployed? state cooperation which I heartily approve. But the pro- be aroused to the true meaning of congressional elections 
Because it cannot get the necessary funds for capital or posals are in need of careful revision so that hopes now a-” if criticism by a free press is maintained. 
because governmental policies such as monetary tinkering being raised will not be crushed in the complexities of gov- Do you believe that the American system of govern- 
and threats against the profit system interfere with plan- ernmental red tape. ment is going to be superseded by fascism or communism? 
ning by private industry. Would you call the Civilian Conservation Corps a No. I believe in the evolution of the American system 
Why aren’t the private funds for capital purposes forth- creditable achievement? within the framework of the constitution, having due 
coming? Yes, it’s the finest piece of relief work government has respect for its substance as well as its spirit. And I am 
Because the investors who have the money and the done. It has been a success abroad, too. confident we can bring about economic recovery if gov- 
companies that need capital cannot get together. Do you believe the country would have been further ernmental measures will supplement and not compete with 
Why can’t they get together? ahead if the partisan spirit had been absent since the de- private enterprise. 
Because the new restrictive laws have choked the secur- pression began? Will you discuss unemployment insurance, holding 
ities markets. Yes. I believe, for instance, that frank and earnest col- companies, foreign trade and other topics in future 
= But wasn’t the real purpose to defeat the crooks and laboration between the outgoing and incoming adminis- articles? 
Z prevent fraud? trations from November, 1932, to March, 1933, would Yes. The articles on this page are presented without 
4 Yes. have prevented the bank holiday with its enormous losses regard to the fortunes of any political party or group in- 
4 And isn’t it desirable to prevent the abuses from being to the country. terest but in the hope that they may lead to national poli- 
= repeated? What interfered with such collaboration? cies beneficial to all classes of people in America. 
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